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CORRESPONDENCE. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln have published a 
A consecture about the Nebula seems to have | YTY handsome volume—Tue Broken Vow, ann 
been the foundation of the system of the Vestiges | OT!®® Poems. By Amanna M. Epmonn.—We 
of the Natural History of ¢ ‘seation. Lord Resse’s have only had time to glance over the engravings, 
Telescope has shown that this conjectural theory | (ot these there are six,) and hastily to read some 
was entirely unfounded ; and this discovery should | of the smaller pieces. We copy one, ‘‘ On Leav- 
teach us how little credit is due to teachers who| '"g Europe,” which will commend itself to our 
build upon so visionary a speculation. | readers : 








From the North British Review, which is said | 
to be under the control of Dr. Chalmers, we copy | 
an article which exposes the fallacies of a rid 
who appears to be more ignorant and superficial | 
than could have been Supposed of any one who | 
would rush into print. Next week we shail give | 
from another Review a still stronger rebuke of the | 
presumption which is so ready to be wise above 
what is written either in the volume of Revelation, 
or the Book of Nature. 


Ir is delightful to turn again to Sir Walter | 
Scott, and to his Scottish associations. The short 
article on William Laidlaw, wi!l be followed next 
week by one longer and fuller. 


Tue War with Mexico is not yet begun. What 
an opportunity our government has had of follow- 
ing the policy recommended by the ‘* Morning 
News,” of New York, and showing to Mexico | 
and the world, that a strong power may gracefully 
exert itself to the utmost to spare the pride, and 
conciliate the good will of Mexico. Alas for that | 
unhappy nation! It is, still more than our own, 
under the control of demagogues who profess ex- | 
clusive patriotism, and regard for the honor of the | 
** people.” 

It would be worth while, if merely for the sake 
of uniting public opinion in this country, to send 
a special embassy to Mexico, to treat for peace, 
and for such territory as may be necessary to ac- 
complish the plans of our rulers. We had better 
give to Mexico all the money that war would cost 
us. Such a course would gain honor, more than 








the most successful invasion. 
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I’m pining for the leaves and flowers 
Around my native home ; 

I’m pining for the wildwood bowers 
Through which I loved to roam ; 

And for the gentle summer breeze 
That brought the earnest words 

I fancied in the hum of bees, 
And in the song of birds. 


I’m pining for the old green hill 
That rises high and grand,— 

The soil my father used to till 
With rough but honest hand ; 

And for a dear, a hallowed spot, 
Beyond the rolling wave, 

My spirit never hath forgot,— 
I’m pining for his grave! 


I’m pining for my mother’s smile, 
And for her gentle voice,— 

The Uittle ones whose sportive wile 
Oft made my heart rejoice ; 

A sister's welcome, warm and true, 
A brother’s greeting hand, 

And all the dear old friends | knew 
When in my native land. 


I’ve gazed on Scotia’s heathered hills, 
In purple bloom arrayed,— 
Her lakes of blue, her silver rills, 
Her bard hath lovelier made ; 
I’ve traversed Erin’s emerald isle 
So beautiful, so fair,— 
The contrast of her woe the while 
My spirit ill could bear. 


I’ve gazed on England's pomp and power, 


Her cities known to fame, 
Where palace proud, and lofty tower, 
Bear high and royal name ; 
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And on that land of many lays, 
The sunny land of France, 

Where peasants in the harvest days 
Upon the red grapes dance. 


But O, not Scotia fresh and fair, 
Not Erin, fairer still, 

Not England with her riches rare, 
Nor France with vine-clad hill, 
Have aught so lovely and so grand, 

So beautiful, so wild, 
As thou, my own, my native land,— 
Thou! nature’s fairest child ! 


O, let me cross the swelling main, 
And fondly gaze on thee, 

Where nobler, purer virtues reign, 
And men in mind are free ; 

Where honest worth no haughty son 
Of rank can trample down, 

Nor thousands toil in want that one 
May wear a royal crown. 


Hunt’s Merchant's Magazine and Commercial 

Review for September. 

**This work, more than almost any —_ 
that we take up, may be said to have a distinctive 
character; the articles though characterized by 
great variety have all the same general bearing, 
and are designed, in their particular way, to ren- 
der important service to the great cause of civiliza- 
tion and social improvements. It is unnecessary 
to repeat that the work puts in requisition some 
of the best pens in the country. The present No. 
is enriched by some highly valuable contributions.’’ 
—Albany Spectator. 


Greeley 4 McElrath have published the 8th 
Part of Dr. Larpner’s Porvtar Lectures on 
Science anp Art. We have nearly exhausted 
our terms of commendation in speaking of former 
parts. How much knowledge, upon subjects 
which are of daily use and occurrence, may be 
gathered from this publication ! 


Harper & Brothers have printed Tur Dury or 
American Women TO THEIR Country; and Es- 
says, by Dr. Avercromair, from the 19th Edin- 
burgh Edition. The subjects of the Jast are— 
Harmony of Christian Faith and Christian Char- 
acter ; Culture and Discipline of the Mind ; Think 
on these Things; The Contest and the Armour ; 
The Messiah as an example. Also, Tue Wuire 
Stave, a Russian Novel; No. 10 of the excellent 
Encyctopepia of Domestic Economy ; Part 1 of 
Cosmos, by Baron Humpotpr, (this is handsome- 
ly printed, but we should have advised a larger 
type for such a work ;) a new edition of Miss 
Beecuer’s Domestic Economy; and continua- 
tions of their Illustrated editions of the Bisie and 
SHAKSPEARE. 


From John Redman Coxe, M. D., we have 
received a pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Considerations re- 
specting the recognition of Friends in another 
world; on the affirmed descent of Jesus Christ 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


into Hell; on Phrenology in connexion with the 
soul, and on the existence of a soul in brutes. It 
is published by Messrs. Appleton. 


From Wiley & Putnam, No. 20 of their Linra- 
ry oF Cuoice Reapvinc: The Indicator and Com- 
panion, Part 2, by Leigh Hunt. No. 21: Pro- 
fessor Wilson's book on the Genius and Character 
of Burns. No. 22: Essays of Elia, by Charles 
Lamb. In looking over this last delightful volume, 
we came to Mrs. Battle’s opinions on Whist, and 
recollected the delight with which we copied it 
when it first appeared. That was before the Era 
of the Museum—in the time of the old Red Sand- 
stone. 


Paine § Burgess, of New York, have issued the 
first number of *‘ THe Mepicit Series oF Travian 
Prose.” It is the ‘Challenge of Barletta, by 
Massina d’Azeglio ;”’ translated and edited by C. 
Epwarps Lester, the American Consul at Genoa. 
Mr. Lester says that this is the best romance in 
the Italian tongue. Future numbers are to be, 
The Florentine Histories, by Machiavelli; The 
Citizen of a Republic, by Ceba, a Genoese ; and 
The Autobiography of Alfieri—all translated by 
Mr. Lester. The New York Mirror informs us 
that the first edition was sold in a week. The 
work is handsomely printed, but we have not yet 
been able to take time for reading it. 


Paris Acapemy or Sciences.—-July 21.—M. Arago 
announced to the Academy the receipt of a commu- 
nication from M. Philippe’ Breton, an engineer, on 
the effect exercised by the sun and moon on weight 
at the earth’s surface. This communication is part- 
ly theoretical and partly experimental. The sun 
and the moon attracting in an unequal manner the 
entire mass of the earth and of the bodies on its sur- 
face, changes periodically the direction and intensity 
of the weight of those bodies. Hence results the 
phenomenon of the tides,—a phenomenon the more 
difficult to be understood on account of the various 
causes which interfere with the established law ot! 
nature on this subject. M. Breton says, that if we 
could sufficiently isolate and amplify the perturin- 
tory force of the sun and moon over a body under 
our own control, that body would constitute a true 
lunar solar time-piece, having no other motive 
power than the sun and the moon. M. Breton pro- 
poses to illustrate his theory by means of an appa- 
ratus of which he gave a description —M. Gaymard 
communicated to the Academy a letter which he has 
received from Reykiavik, in Iceland, informing him 
that for an entire year there had been beautiful 
weather in that island, and scarcely any winter. 
The summer of 1844, and as much of the present 
summer as had passed, have been delightful. The 
meadows are in the finest possible state, and the 
fisheries highly productive.--M. Sellier, who is one 
of the small number of persons who attach no value 
to the use of lightning-conductors, but, on the con- 
trary, attribute very dangerous results to them, by 

ending that they attract the electric fluid to the 
ocalities in which they are placed, without carrying 
it off, writes to the academy that the only effectual 
prevention is elevated chimneys, such as those of 
iron-works ; which, he says, drive the electric fluid 
from the neighborhood in whieh they are situated. 





From the New Quarterly Review. 


Lives of Men of Letters and Science who flourished 
in the time v George 11]. By Henry, Lorp 
Broveram, F.R.S., Member of the National 
Institute of France and of the Royal Academy 
of Naples. 8vo. London, 1845. 


Lorp Broveuam has now given us three goodly 
volumes upon statesmen and lawyers during the 
time of George [Ll.; and this is the first volume 
of what we hope will prove at least as large a 
series devoted to the literary and scientific orna- 
ments of the same period. 

It is well known that no man has gone beyond 
Lord Brougham in the patient finish of particular 
passages of his speeches ; he has himself recorded 
that the ultimate peroration on Queen Caroline’s 


case was written ten times over before he thought | 


it worthy of the occasion ; and we have heard from 
his lips within these last few years several out- 
pourings on the whigs, which no doubt had been 
concocted with equal and more delightful elabora- 
tion. But with rare exceptions we cannot believe 
that he spends much time on the detail of any of 
his productions ; nor do we suppose that his oral 
eloquence would be more effective than it is, if he 
took more pains in immediate preparation ;—the 
preparation of lifelong study is a far better and 
here a quite sufficient thing. But it is somewhat 
different in the case of compositions avowedly and 
exclusively for the press. Tn these, we think, the 
public might reasonably expect more of care and 
deliberation than can usually be recognized in the 
authorship of Lord Brougham. Nothing like im- 
becility need be feared—but when there is such 
obvious strength, it is a pity that there should 
often be as obvious rashness. Does he, after 
all, write in general, or content himself with dic- 
tating ? 

The present volume contains Lives of Voltaire, 
Rousseau, Hume, Robertson, Black, Priestley, 


Cavendish, Watt, Simson, Davy; and it is im- | 
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looked even well-known facts, and neglected fre- 
quently to apply serious thought to the facts which 
he mentions. 

This is the more strange, because he sets out 
with a severe censure of the superficiality of all 
preceding lives of Voltaire. He says most truly 
that not one of the French biographers appears 
even to have thought of examining thoroughly the 
_twenty volumes of his own correspondence. We 
/expected copious evidence of Lord Brougham’s 
_ having done what his predecessors thus neglected ; 
and it was equally natural to suppose that he must 
| have sifted the numerous memoirs and epistolary 
collections connected with the names of Voltaire’s 
associates or opponents, which have issued from 
the press since Voltaire’s own letters were first 
| included in a general edition of his works. In the 





essay before us we find slender proof of this sort 
of preparation. We believe it gives only one cir- 
| cumstance of the slightest moment as to Voltaire’s 
personal history, which was not given in Condor- 
cet’s meagre life of the ‘‘ Patriarch.’’ Very many 
incidents and transactions, brought to light and 
clearly established and explained by works pub- 
lished since that date, and which are of the first 
importance to a right understanding of Voltaire’s 
eareer and character, seem wholly to have escaped 
the new biographer’s cognizance. There is not a 
single line from which it need be inferred that 
Lord Brougham ever read even Grimm. If ever 
he read Madame de Grafigny, he had utterly for- 
gotten her book before he thought of writing his 
own. The reference to it in his Appendix seems 
indeed to imply this very distinctly. However his 
lordship may be justified in despising the character 
of Longchamps, even that evidence ought not to 
have been passed over as if it had no existence. 
No dispassionate person can believe it to be a 
mere tissue of malicious inventions. In many im- 
portant particulars it is very far indeed from stand- 
ing alone. 

It will be anticipated, of course, that as Lord 





possible not to admire the sagacity and range of | Brougham has chiefly relied on Condorcet, his 
information displayed in describing so many extra- | Life also is an apology for Voltaire. It is so; but 
ordinary men, whose characters and fortunes, gifts,|we are very far from insinuating that Lord 
attainments, pursuits, and performances offer such | Brougham indicates any sympathy with ‘the anti- 
variety. The biographer seems to fee] equally at |Christian opinions projected in every page by 
home with poetry, history, mathematics, chemis- his shallow and coxcombical predecessor. Lord 
try ; and as respects the personal features of the | Brougham, in this as in all his writings, avows 
heroes, there are several articles throughout which | himself a Christian: he deplores what Condorcet 


one hardly ever loses the agreeable feeling that 
what his lordship supplies is the fruit of ripe 
thought and reflection, not merely a very clever 
man’s hasty deductions from materials collected 
for the nonce. We are sorry to say, however, 
that such is not the case with all of them ; and 
that the most signal exception occurs, according to 
our judgment, in the life of by much the most 
brilliant and influential personage included in the 
book—Voltaire. As to Voltaire’s works, con- 
sidered merely in a literary point of view—in 
reference to their intellectual and artistical merits 
—we have little complaint to make. We may 
differ from Lord Brougham’s opinion as to this or 
that particular piece, or even as to some whole 
classes of his prose or verse ; but no one can doubt 
that here we have genuine criticism, the result of 
long familiarity—eriticism conveyed and above all 
condensed in a style which no cramming, no read- 
img up, will ever enable a Voltaire himself to 
rival, But it appears to us that Lord Brougham’s 
study of the man has been comparatively super- 
ficial : that in drawing the character he has over- 


makes the chief theme of his eulogy—but, con- 
demning infidelity, he suggests some strange 
enough apologies for the areh-infidel. 

He first of all says that an unfair prejudice has 
been raised by the charge of blasphemy constantly 
brought against Voltaire. ‘* Blasphemy,’’ says 
his lordship, ‘‘ implies belief.’’ Voltaire believed 
in the Deity of natural religion, and of that Deity 
he never wrote irreverently. Not believing in any 
revealed religion, he is unjustly reproached with 
blasphemy for having devoted his talents to over- 
throw the whole system of Christianity, which was 
in his eyes no more than the most recent and tri- 
umphant of a long series of frudulent fietions—all 
alike devised by priestly impostors for tyrannical 
purposes—to profess belief in any one of which 
ever has been and ever will be clear proof of either 
imbecility or hypocrisy. Such is the substance of 
his lordship’s exordium. 

We doubt very much if there ever was an 
Atheist—in the broadest sense of that term—a 
rational being, who seriously and fixedly believed 
the universe to be the result of chance ; but we 
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may content ourselves with quoting a couple of 
sentences from Condorcet’s summary, and asking 
whether Voltaire was not, by his prime eulogist’s 
showing, as near as possible what mankind gene- 
rally understand by an Atheist :— 

‘* I] a paru constamment persuadé de l existence 
d’un Etre supréme, sans se dissimuler la force 
des objections qu’on oppose a cette opinion. * I) 
croyait voir dans la Nature un ordre, régulier ; mais 
sans s’aveugler sur des irrégularités frappantes 
qu'il ne pouvait expliquer. I] était persuadé, 
quoiqu’il fit encore éloigné de cette certitude 
devant laquelle se taisent toutes les difficultés. Il 
resta dans une incertitude presque absolue sur la 
spiritualité—et méme sur la permanence de l’éme 
aprés le corps; mais comme il croyait cette der- 
niére opinion utile, de méme que celle de I’ existence 
de Dieu, il s’est permis rarement de montrer ses 
doutes.’’— Vie de Voltaire, p. 179. 

It would, we apprehend, be very easy to bring 
together very many passages in which—even 
taking Lord Brougham’s notion of blasphemy as 
the rule—Voltaire blasphemes; but we should be 
sorry to fill even a page in such a manner for any 
purpose whatever. His lordship proceeds to say 
that, dismissing the blackest charge, Voltaire’s 
hostility to Christianity itself must fully expose 
him to our condemnation, unless we believe that 
he had taken due and fair pains to examine into 
the evidences before he formed his creed. 

‘**No man,” says Lord Brougham, (and this is 
no new doctrine with him,) ** is accountable for the 
opinion he may form, the conclusion at which he 
may arrive, provided that he has taken due pains 
to inform his mind and fix his judgment; but for 
the conduct of his understanding he certainly is 
vesponsible. He does more than err if he negli- 
gently proceeds in the inquiry ; he does more than 
err if he allows any motive to sway his mind save 
the constant and single desire of finding the truth ; 
he does more than err if he suffers the least influ- 
ence of temper or of weak feeling to warp his 
judgment; he does more than err if he listens 
rather to ridicule than reason—unless it be that 
ridicule which springs from the contemplation of 
gross and manifest absurdity, and which is in truth 
argument and not ribaldry. 

** Now by these plain rules we must try Vol- 
taire ; and it is impossible to deny that he possess- 
ed such sufficient information, and applied his 
mind with such sufficient anxiety to the discovery 
of truth, as gave hima right to say that he had 
formed his opinions, how erroneous soever they 
might be, after inquiring, and not lightly. The 
story which is related of the master in the Jesuits’ 
seminary of Louis le Grand, where he was edu- 
cated, having foretold that he would be the Cory- 
pheus of deists, if true, only proves that he had 
very early begun to think for himself.’’—p. 5. 

Now Voltaire was a mere boy when he left this 
Jesuits’ college. It will hardly be maintained that 
he had at that period taken the ‘*‘ due pains,’’ and 
possessed himself of the ‘ sufficient information,” 
that Lord Brougham insists upon ; but whether the 
story of the superior’s prophecy be or be not true, 
it is certain that in the earliest of Voltaire’s pro- 
ductions we find his infidelity exactly the same, in 
kind and in degree, that it appears in the latest of 
his works. The Epistle to Uranie, (Madame Ru- 
pelmonde,) which is among the very first, is 
pointed out by Condorcet for our special admira- 
tion, as containing, in its few stanzas, the sum and 
substance of the doctrine of Ferney! We have 
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no wish to dwell on a word, but surely Lord 
Brougham employs his words with less than 
‘* sufficient anxiety.”’ He does not believe any 
more than ourselves that any man, especially a 
man of unsurpassed acuteness, can inquire dili- 
gently ‘“‘with the single desire of finding the 
truth,’’ and yet, in the upshot, * fix his judgment”’ 
that the evidences of Christianity are a heap of 
fables and delusions, which he may spend his life 
in deriding, without exposing himself to any minor 
modification even of the charge of blasphemy. 
With the inconsistency of an advocate who fee!s 
that he has a bad ease in hand, Lord Brougham 
turns to a better argument. He pleads that 
Christianity was placed before the young mind of 
his client as inextricably interwoven with the lying 
legends, the corrupt doctrine, the scandalous his- 
tory of papal Rome; assent to the fundamental 
truths and to the super-imposed fictions being 
claimed as upon the same authority ; and we are 
admonished to endeavor to place ourselves in Vol- 
taire’s situation before we denounce him as with- 
out excuse. Did it not occur to Lord Brougham 
that these were as nearly as possible the circum- 
stances under which Christianity was presented to 
those who were enabled to ‘sift the wheat from 
the chaff’* (as he himself expresses it) in the six- 
teenth century—to those minds, all educated uncer 
the full influence of the Romish system, when that 
system was far more powerful than in the days of 
Voltaire, in whose case the result was emancipa- 
tion from Rome, but no confounding of the Chris- 
tian revelation with her super-additions? We ave 
very far from denying weight to Lord Brougham’s 
extenuating suggestion—without doubt it wa: 
most unfortunate that a mind and a temper such as 
Voltaire’s should have been exposed at the outset 
to the influences here pointed out—without doubt, 
of all popish educations, bad at best, the worst 
for him must have been that of a Jesuit college ; 
but the biographer, in our opinion, exaggerates 
his point. It appears to us that in Voltaire’s re- 
volt against the system of his college the grand 
motive was precisely what every reconsidération 


of his story has more and more impressed on us as 


the grand motive of all his subsequent doings and 
writings—namely, the gratification of a vanity such 
as never before or since was connected with an in- 
tellect of the like grasp. In our opinion that won- 
derfully precocious creature rebelled against the 
religion of his tutors, not in the main because it 
involved the errors of popery, but because it was 
taught by those placed in authority over him. It 
would probably have been much the same, whe- 
ther he had been subjected to the discipline of 
Salamanea, or Cairo, or Benares—of Geneva, of 
Wittemberg, or of Oxford. 

In this particular direction, however, of his 
beardless presumption, as well as in others, he had 
supporters, whose interference (though scarcely 
alluded to by Lord Brougham) deserves some 
thought. When a mere child he first got by heart 
the gems of the Moisade, and then indicted irrev- 
erent rhymes of his own, for the express purpose 
of annoying his elder brother, who was a youth 
of a pious disposition, and afterwards declared 
himself an adherent of the Jansenists. The father, 
a decent old notary, sided with the elder son; but 
the younger found countenance—probably in his 
mother—certainly in his godfather, one of those 
many priests who figured in the gay society of 
Paris as avowed freethinkers and freelivers—the 
clever and profligate Abbé de Chateauneuf, the 
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worthy confessor of Ninon de l’Enclos. This! company he kept had given him high notions on 
reverend joker of jokes may very probably have the article of expenditure ; and, in fine, that re- 
done for his godson’s boyish blasphemies what the | solving henceforth to be a man of fashion, with 
godson did in the sequel for those of the King of | literature for the occupation of his mornings, he 
Prussia—at all events, he carried the boy (Ann. | determined also to increase, if possible, his for- 
Etat. 13) and the ballads to Ninon, who was en-| tune by some preliminary methods, to such an 
chanted with both; and thenceforth the young extent as should enable him to dispense with the 
prodigy’s holidays were spent not so often at home| usual gains of literary employment—in other 
as in the brilliant boudoirs where a dynasty of | words, to exert his talents according to his own 


Ninons predominated over a hierarchy of Chateau-| taste and bent, without caring whether the results 


neufs. Voltaire thus, at the very opening, had 
the opportunity of forming a set of acquaintance 


might or might not pass muster with royal or 
ecclesiastical censors, and receive er want accord- 


totally unlike what his birth entitled him to; he ingly the protection of the law as property. What 
became the chosen companion, by and by, of some) methods he took remains in some obseurity: that 
of the most prominent among the young nobility.) dabbling in the funds was one of them. all his 
The society he thus started in was opposed bitterly | biographers seem to take for granted. We have 


to the court-system of Louis X1V.’s old age—and 
every month endeared more and more among them 


litle doubt that this was the chief resource, and, 
moreover, that he was assisted by persons in high 


the sparkling genius, who hardly needed their en-| station, who sheltered their own disgraceful 
couragement to develop an audacity matchless as traffic in the raw material of official knowledge by 
his wit, in Jibels and pasquinades all tending to conducting it in the name of this roturier strip- 


cover with ridicule the religion of the great enemy | 


ling. Lord Brougham seems to think that Vol- 


of all the Chateauneufs, the Pére la Chaise, and taire owed his Jargest accession of wealth to some 
the quondam friend of Ninon, Madame de Mainte- | merely commercial speculations, in which he 
non.* | engaged under the guidance and patronage of one 


We think the original direction of his wit is 
pretty clearly accounted for; and also the scorn 
with which, on quitting the Jesuits, he treated his 
father’s desire that he should turn himself to the 
study of jurisprudence, with a view to a place in 


Falconer, an English merchant, during the few 


years that he spent, when still a very young 
man. in or near London. Where Lord Brougham 
found this story we are not aware. ‘To the old 
suspicion that he profited very much by the Mis- 


the magistracy. His vanity had already soared sissippi bubble, he objects that Voltaire was not 


far above such views as M. Arouet’s. here 
ensued a series of domestic quarrels, of which 
we have few distinct details, except that when at 
length the notary turned him out of doors, he 
was sheltered by his mother’s oracle Chateauneuf, 
and that gentleman's liberal friends, one of 
whom (to complete the picture) was a bishop. 
Before his rejection of the paternal counsels had 
exposed him to any very severe inconveniences, 
the notary and the elder brother both died ; and 
he found himself in every sense his own master, | 
with the command of what all accounts agree in 
describing as ‘‘ an easy fortune,’ though none of 
them afford any exact notion of itsamount. Con- 
dorcet says, that on reckoning his inherited means 
he perceived he had no need of any profession. | 
He adds, that (as we may easily suppose) the 


*Lord Brougham has a note on Ninon 1n which he re- | 
fers to Voltaire’s letter in the “ Melanges Litteraires,” | 
vol. iii., p. 246, as “doing justice to some of her great | 


. qualities.” We have reperused the letter. It is a gay, | 


jocular summary of Ninon’s career as a wit and a 
strumpet. He recites the most celebrated of her amours 
and the most indecent of her jests :—but “ many great 
qualities!” One—and but one—honest action is stated— 
a lover having given her a casket of money to keep for 
him, she restored it with integrity. Common honesty is 
certainly more creditable than uncommon profligacy, or 
uncommon impudence—but still it hardly amounts to a 
“great quality” even in a courtesan—at least not in a rich 
courtesan. What can Lord Brougham have meant ? 

But Lord Brougham has made no reference to another 
article on Mademoiselle de l’Enclos which occurs in Vol- 
taire’s “ Mélanges Historiques,” vol. i., p. 217, &c. This 
is entitled, “ D’Abraham et de Ninon VEnclos ;’—and | 
here, after some pages of the usual mockery of the Old | 
Testament, we have a full account of the Abbé de Cha- | 
teauneuf’s own love-passages with Ninon sexagenaire— | 


thus concluded :-—* Voila la vérité de cette historiette | 





ue Abbé de Chateauneuf, mon bon parrain, & qui je | 


apparently resident in Paris during that insanity : 


but he admits that he might have speculated 


through agents : and that he had Parisian friends 


well skilled in such affairs, seems the best ascer- 
tained fact in this department of his history. It 
is probable that he continued through life as de- 
termined a stock-jobber as his diseiple Talley- 
rand; and there were not a few occasions on 
which Voltaire must have possessed means of ac- 
cess to government secrets both in France and 
elsewhere, as precious for the purposes of this 
trade as Talleyrand himself, or any surviving lib- 
eral but one, ever enjoyed. There is no doubt 
that long before his fortieth year he was master 
of an estate not only abundant, but splendid. 
After that time he seems to have acted as a sort 
of banker to many of the French nobles—and 
even to several of the smaller German potentates. 
When he died he left, besides some landed pos- 


| sessions, a monied capital producing a revenue of 


full 7000/2. a year—equal in France then to double 
the sum in England now at the very least. And we 
see no reason to suppose that any part worth 
mentioning of this great fortune was derived from 
the sale of those productions which had been piled 
on or under every counter in Europe during half 
a century of uniform and unrivalled popularity. 
From eighteen to seventy-eight this indefatiga- 
ble stock-jobber and money-lender was continually 
before the world as a productive author; no 
modern diligence ever equalled his—not Southey’s, 
or Goethe's, or Seott’s. In all these years not 
one can be pointed ont in which he did not add 
something considerable to the Antichristian litera- 
ture of Europe. In all his voluminous corre- 
spondence there is not one letter, not one line, in- 
dicating the slightest pause of doubt or hesitation 


ois mon baptéme, m’a raconté souvent dans mon enfance,| in his hostility to the whole scheme of revealed 


pour me former |’esprit et le caeur.” As it appears from | 


the paper which Lord Brougham does cite that Ninon had 


importance to his early history. 


| 


been of old well acquainted with Madame Arouet, the | 
mother of Voltaire, we think the whole affair of no small | wo 
| of Christianity. 


religion. We should be curious to know at what 


period Lord Brougham inclines to fix his ‘* turning 
his mind with sufficient anxiety’’ to the evidences 
Did any man ever study those 
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evidences with any anxiety, and yet discover not 
even reason for a momentary halt—a slight shade 
of suspicion that the system_might be true ? 

He had other occupation for his time; and 
Condorcet glories in avowing it. ‘‘ I am weary,” 
said Voltaire, ere his career was half done, ‘ of 
hearing it eternally said that twelve mitn were 
sufficient to establish Christianity; ere I die I 
shal] have proved that one man was sufficient to 
destroy it.’’ This was his purpose—this was his 
ambition—in this cause it was that his monstrous 
vanity had been embarked at the outset—and in 
this cause he never faltered. Whatever he read 
was read not with a view to the ascertainment of 
truth, but in quest of fresh ammunition for the post 
which he had pledged his vanity—his all—to 
maintain. 

It is indeed true that at three different times— 
once when still a young man—oice when in the 
meridian brightness of his course—and once again 
when within sight of the gates of death—Voltaire 
made solemn profession of his adherence to the 
Church of Rome: but Lord Brougham omits all 
reference to these incidents, and Condorcet only 
mentions them to deplore that such a mind should 
have condescended, for obvious reasons of per- 
sonal interest or convenience, to a momentary 
dereliction of the path of truth. In even the last 
of the three cases he almost instantly retracted. 
Even then he found time to renounce, by an inso- 
lent sarcasm, the Saviour in whose sacrament he 
had not feared to participate. We rather wonder 
that Lord Brougham did omit these things. They 
might perhaps have afforded him some support 
in his views as to the effect of the Jesuit educa- 
tion. He might have observed that Voltaire had 
at least taken in so much of its doctrine as to be 
at ease, whenever it suited him, in the practice of 
subscribing creeds in the ‘‘ non-natural sense.”’ 

Voltaire is distinguished among infidels—we 
mean of course among infidels at all entitled to be 
considered of his order in mind and accomplish- 
ment—by two circumstances, both of which seem 
pregnant with extraordinary difficulty for those 
who assert that he had really turned his mind 
with honest anxiety to the study of Christianity. 
He stands alone, among really eminent ‘* men of 
letters,’’ in his uniformly maintained opinion of 
the Bible. Many before, and many more after 
him, have denied not only the inspiration of the 
sacred volume, but the reality of the most mo- 
mentous facts recorded in it; but Voltaire was the 
first who constantly denied its title to be consid- 
ered at all events as the most curious monument 
of remote antiquity, and the repository of some of 
the sublimest effusions of human genius. He 
treated it, boy and man, as a bundle of coarse im- 
becilities. In this, we believe, we may safely say 
he had no predecessor. Far different was the tone 
even of his master Bayle—the master from whom 
he drew nineteen twentieths of what is called bis 
ecclesiastical learning, and also how and where 
to get at the other twentieth; far different was 
the tone even of his greatest suecessor, Gibbon. 
Entirely different is that of every French infidel, 
possessing any considerable reach of capacity, in 
the present age. 

The other point is that evidence of honest study 
supplied by his stubborn refusal to admit that 
Christianity, whether revealed or a human sys- 
tem, has had any beneficial influence on the hu- 
man race—that it has been a humanizing religion. 
You will find no denial of this in any preceding 
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student of classical antiquity—but in that depart- 
ment at least Voltaire merited Johnson’s descrip- 
tion, ‘‘ vir paucarum literarum.’’ Neither, how- 
ever, Will you find any denial of it in any real 
student even of the history and literature of the 
ages subsequent to the Christian era—except only, 
if as a student he must here be excepted, Vol- 
taire. Slender, nevertheless, as Voltaire’s stock 
of classical, perhaps we might add of medieval, 
learning may have been—he had enough of boih 
to render it very hard to recoucile his obstinacy 
on this head with the theory that considers him as 
an honest man; more than enough to overwhelm 
all who attribute to him either the smallest re- 
spect for purity of morals, or the slightest com- 
prehension of the efficacy of the social regulations 
in raising or lowering the general standard of 
well-being among mankind and womankind. Here. 
however, Voltaire has had a plentiful succession. 
He is the parent of that new German school (re- 
eruited largely from the philosophizing Jews) by 
which religious unbelief is proclaimed in the same 
breath with systematic depravity of morals. To 
him, of whom we may well say, as Milton dues 
of Belial, that 


** A spirit more lewd 
Fel not from heaven.”’ 


we may trace those myriad abominations of the 





modern continental press, in which the religion of 
|the Gospel is boldly denounced as a tyrannical 
jscheme for the abridgment of the natural liberty 
j of man in the indulgence of every passion em- 
| braced in his nature, as we have that nature before 
jus. But indeed even many infidels who have not 
| ventured to avow the Voltaire doctrine on this 
|score, appear to betray no scanty sympathy with 
jit. From the old Italian seoffers downwards it is 
| curious to trace the almost perpetual combination 
| of scepticism and lubricity. In Bayle’s Dictionary, 
| that grand arsenal of all learning, all wit, and all 
| wickedness, it is difficult to say which element is 
the more copiously exhibited; and it is much the 
same with Gibbon’s History. 

Yye do not well understand Lord Brougham’s 
meaning where he analyzes and quotes this or that 
poem or essay of Voltaire’s, and then remarks that 
nothing but Romish ‘* bigotry’’ could have ** de- 
tected”’ infidelity ‘* lurking’’ in the piece. Whe- 
ther glaring or lurking, it is always there—you 
can never detect what does not exist. Voltaire’s 
ambition was to destroy Christianity—but by what 
means! By means of an intellectual supremacy 
to be established for himself over the mind of the 
civilized world. How could this influence be 
created if he were to set at defiance openly upon 
every occasion the prevailing opinion and senti- 
ment of the world—how maintained, strengthened, 
consolidated, unless by a most sedulous conciliation 
of that opinion and sentiment, through a thousand 
arts—especially the affectation, in performances 
meant to be put into the hands of women and 
young people, of some sympathy and respect for 
what it was weil known parents and guardians, 

enerally speaking, still esteemed and cherished! 
t is, we repeat, impossible to point out the year, 
aye, or the month in which he was not laboring at 
some directly and avowedly infidel work ; and to 
say that ‘** bigotry”’ only saw the same infidelity in 
contemporaneous productions of a less flagrant 
blazon, is in fact to say that ‘* bigotry’’ alone cen- 
sidered these last with ‘ sufficient anxiety for the 
discovery of the truth.”” When Voltaire in a 
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tragedy introduces a scornful description of priests, 
what does it signify that, as Lord Brougham ob- 
serves, the priests are those of some pagan super-| 
stitjon’ Did the intention escape any one familiar 
with Voltaire’s works? Did it ever elude the 
Parisian parterre? How could it, when he had a 
thousand times explained that all priests are part 
and parcel of the same conspiracy ; not less of the’ 
same brotherhood, because this calls himself a 
Druid, that a Bonze, a third an Imaum, the fourth 
a Bishop, than soldiers are efficient members of 
the same army for wearing, one of them a blue | 
uniform, a second red, another bottle-green? But’ 
we are still more at a loss to understand Lord | 
Brougham’s calling attention to passages of tragic ' 
verse in which Voltaire expresses the faith and. 
feelings of Christians, as if such things ought to. 
have at all disturbed the judgment of the ‘* bigots.”’ | 
The “ bigots’’ must have been blockheads truly if | 
they had considered the Christianity of one play as_ 
more reflective of the author’s opinion than the 
Islamism of the next in the scroll. Men of re- 
ligious conviction were quite justified in not only | 
pot attaching any value to such ‘ patches of 
piety,”’ but rejecting them with even greater 
indignation than the most unblushing of his libels 
(since we must not say blasphemies) against their 
Saviour. 

We think most readers will agree with us in 
regretting these specimens of loose phraseology ; 
but we shall probably be classed with the worst of 
the bigots when we say that Lord Brougham 
seems to us to give Voltaire a great deal too much 
credit for his conduct in the famous cases of Calas | 
and de la Barre—a conduct which indeed has been 
extolled in very unmeasured terms by many who | 
regard his general character much as we ourselves | 
have always done. We are not so absurd as to| 
question that Voltaire would have heard the de- 
tails of such atrocious injustice as that in the Calas 
case with sincere indignation, in whatever part of 
the world it might have been perpetrated ; but it 
is impossible not to consider his pertinacious zeal | 
and diligence in the matier as having been princi- 
pally stimulated by the fact that the barbarity was 
instigated by his own elected enemies, the French 
clergy. He saw the opportunity of carrying the 
sentiments of all mankind with him against them— 
and he seized it and used it with matchless energy, 
adroitness, and success. In the affair of La Barre 
his personal interest—not merely that of his vanity 
as pledged to the ruin of the clerical influence, but 
that of his own immediate safety—was directly 
compromised. The shocking cruelty of which La 
Barre was the victim had been invoked in the 
name of outraged religion : and one of the assigned 
proofs of the unfortunate youth's infidelity was 
that he had Voltaire’s works in his chamber. 
The patriarch was bitterly twitted with these 
particulars by his own friends the Encyclopé- 
distes, when, at a later period, he refused to 
give them any assistance in the affair of M. de 
Morangiés. 

Lord Brougham admits that Voltaire was guilty 
of many meannesses—he especially notices the 
levity with which he communicated his most ob- 
Noxious writings to all that approached him, and 
the astounding solemnity with which he constantly 
denied his concern in these writings when they 
got into circulation, and threatened to bring him 
into trouble. There was hardly a year in his life 
that he did not subject himself to this sort of 








humiliation. The eternal succession of dirty petty 
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personal quarrels that kept him all his days in hot 
water is mentioned—and his reckless vindictive- 
ness is alluded to, condemned, and lamented. But 
Lord Brougham does not go into anyone of these 
affairs so as to give his uninformed reader the very 
slightest notion of the, in truth, unparalleled base- 
ness of which Voltaire was capable. Not a word 
of the infamous calumny which at seventy years 
of age he invented and propagated against an imno- 
cent girl of seventeen—whose only offence had 
been that the attractions of her acting in some old 
play deferred the production on the Parisian stage 
of his own ** Lois de Minos.’’ Not a word of the 
enforced completeness of the jealous old tyrant’s 
retractation—not a word of the shout of scorn that 
reached his ears from even his own most steadfast 
partisans in the capital. 

His lordship rivals Condoreet in the lenity with 
which he dismisses Voltaire’s conduct in relation 
to the King of Prussia. We hear enough of 
Frederick’s offences, which were worthy of all 
contempt as well as wonder: but the patriarch 
gets off as if he had been merely the innocent vie- 
tim of the despot’s caprice.—‘* The king,’’ says 
Lord Brougham, ‘‘ claims the whole blame.’’ It 
seems to us that the more you load the king with 
the blame of the separation, the more abominably 
shabby is the figure that Voltaire makes, when 
one turns over the large portion of his writings 
occupied in one shape or another with the king. 
Voltaire, says his lordship, had given Frederick 
no cause of offence—he had only served and 
praised and extolled him— his dismissal was wanton 
in the highest degree : Voltaire would have con- 
tinued at Berlin all his days but for this odious 
outbreak of the tyramical temper. Very well— 
and what did Voltaire do after he left Prussia? 
Did he not immediately commence a series of 
satirical writings, in every possible shape of prose 
and verse, by which the king was held up to uni- 
versal odium, scorn, nay, horror—the materials all 
supplied by what Voltaire had observed of Freder- 
ick’s conduct and manners from day to day, from 
night to night, during the residence in Berlin and 
Potsdam—the period when Voltaire had been not 
only worshipping him to his face with unwearied 
adulation, but representing him in every book and 
every letter he wrote as the model of every virtue, 
as well as of universal genius’* Did ever vitupe- 
ration recoil so dreadfully upon its author? Nor 
was any possible creeping paltriness omitted. Can 
any man contemplate without blushing the vartous 
readings in V oltaire’s earlier Epitres, &e., &c., to 
and about his ‘‘ Achille—Homére :"’—every high- 
wrought panegyric, every delicate compliment, 
erased and supplanted by a fierce burst of hatred, 
or a savage sneer of disgust—all the original 
eulogy, us he shortsightedly fancied, forever ean- 
celled and annulled—but all raked up and re- 
newed by the blind zeal of his own chosen dis- 
ciples in their enthusiastic determination that the 
world should 

«¢_____ Jose no drop of the immortal man !”’ 

There is one smal] subject on which it equally 
amazed and amused us to find Lord Brougham 
taking up the cudgels for Voltaire. After a lively 
but imperfect account of his long retirement at the 
chateau of Cirey—lively, for it is Lord Brougham’s ; 
most imperfect, because he has neglected the best 


* Lord Brougham has a mysterious little note about 
the usual Ferney nickname for Frederick—Luc. We 
infer that his lordship has not penetrated the shocking 
meaning of the patriarch. 
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authorities ;—we have the following paragraph on 
** the nature of the attachment’? between Voltaire 
and Madame du Chatelet :— 

‘* Many conjectures have, of course, been raised, 
as at the time much scandal was circulated. 
There seems upon the whole no sufficient reason 
to question its having been Platonic. The con- 
duct of the husband, a respectable and honorable 
man, the character of the lady herself, but above all 
the open manner in which their intimacy was 
avowed, and the constant recognition of it by per- 


sons so respectable as the Argentals and Argen- | 


sons, so punctilious as the Deffands and the He- 
nauilts, seem to justify this conclusion. It is well 
known that, both in former times and in our own, 


the laws of French society are exceedingly rigor- | 


ous, not indeed to the exclusion of the realities, 
but to the saving of the appearances—‘ Les con- 
venances avant tout’ is the rule. It is never per- 
mitted, where a grave suspicion exists of a crimi- 
nal intercourse, that the slightest appearance of 
intimacy should be seen in public between the 
parties. Voltaire’s letters to all his correspon- 
dents, in which he speaks of Emily to some, of 
Madame la Marquise to others, of Chatelet-New- 
ton to others, giving her remembrances to them, 
and himself inviting them to the chateau—all 
seems wholly inconsistent with the rules of social 
intercourse observed by our neighbors, on the sup- 
position of her having been his mistress.”’ 

Can Lord Brougham be serious?’ The Marquis 
du Chatelet was an elderly nobody—the tame stu- 
pid appendage of an imperious voluptuous young 
blue-stocking and fury, who never condescended 
to the slightest affectation of regard for him, or for 
any of the vulgar duties and virtues of her sex. 
The ‘respectability’ of the husband and the 
** character of the lady”’ were such, that Voltaire, 
on discovering that he had been supplanted in her 
fancy by St. Lambert, observed to M. du Chatelet 
that St. Lambert had only served him as he (Vol- 
taire) had served M. de Richelieu—*‘ one nail,”’ 
said the bereft lover to the respectable and honora- 
ble husband—* one nail will drive out another.”’ 
Condorcet eulogizes her as ‘* supérieure A tous les 
préjugés, et n’ayant pas la faiblesse de cacher 
combien elle les dédaignait.’’ As to the ** punc- 
tiliousness of the Henaults and Deffands’’—the 
haison of Louis XV. with his Pompadour was not 
more openly blazoned to the world than was during 
a long succession of years that of the President 
Henault with Madame du Deffand—whose whole 
previous and subsequent history (down to old age 
and blindness) was as respects these matters a dupli- 
cate of Madame du Chatelet’s. Lord Brougham 
has had good opportunities for observing French 
society ; but when he says that the strongest argu- 
ment for the Platonic purity of the attachment 
is the rigor with which French society forbids all 


such demonstrations of intimacy between guilty | 


lovers, as were implied in Voltaire’s domestication 
at Cirey, we must ask whether Lord Brougham 
considers of no importance what was the universal 
opinion of French society as to the particular case 
here in question’ Who ever heard of any doubt 
on the subject among the French society of the 
time '—where did Lord Brougham find any trace 
of ** conjectures ?’’ He mentions various appella- 
tions for the lady that occur in Voltaire’s letters— 
but he omits one—‘‘ Venus-Newton.”’ It is plain, 
in short, that granting the rule of society to have 
been what Lord Brougham states, Voltaire and 
Madame du Chatelet claimed an exception—and 


that their claim was allowed. In English society 
also we have had and still have some very strict 
rules: yet Lord Brougham knows that the influ- 
ence of party can now and then over-ride the 
severest of them in what calls itself the highest life 
of London. 

Lord Brougham has this note at p. 80 : 

** An expression which occurs in Voltaire’s 
letter to Madame du Deffand, announcing the 
marchioness’ death, seems strange. Though it 
clearly proves nothing, yet it was an extraordinary 
thing to say at such a moment. He asks to be 
allowed to weep with her for one ‘ qui avec ses 
faiblesses avait un &me respectable.“—(Cor. Gén. 
iii., 365.) In all probability this referred to her 
violent temper, of which Madame du D. might 
have heard him complain, as he certainly suffered 
much under it.”’ 

We think it more probable that Voltaire referred 
to Madame du Chatelet’s, for him mortifying, and 
to herself fatal, affair with St. Lambert. To allude 
to mere conjugal infidelity as a /aeilesse in the 
lamented esprit fort, would have been extremely 
unpolite in Voltaire writing to Madame du Defland. 

A note at p. 98 seems also notable :— 

“Tt was the fate of many writings left by Vol- 
taire at Cirey to be burnt by the base fanaticism or 
low jealousy of the marquis’ brother, after Mad- 
ame du Chatelet’s death.”’ 

What in the Condorcet dialect was called /anati- 
cism, may have led to the destruction of some val- 
uable MSS. of ‘* Mélanges Mistoriques.”” We 
think it probable, also, that the Marquis du Cha- 
telet’s brother considered it his duty to obliterate, 
as far as he could, the records and monuments of a 
connexion disgraceful to the head of his house—to 
the name of his noble family. But we should like 
to know whether this low, base, jealous burning 
of papers is thought by Lord Brougham to coun- 
tenance the notion that Voltaire’s intimacy with 
| the lady of Cirey was regarded as one of pure 
| friendship by the contemporary society of France.* 

At Cirev, Voltaire divided his mornings between 
studying Newton under the tutorship of his charm- 
| ing hostess, and the composition of the Pucedle, in 
| which also she is supposed to have given him great 
|assistance. She was in her 24th year when the 
(affair began, he in his 36th. The amiable mar- 
|quis, (who was in embarrassed circumstances,) 
| had allowed Voltaire to add a wing to his ancient 

and naked chateau. On the ground floor of this 
| wing the Platonic man of letters had his apart- 
| ment—three or four rooms en suite splendidly fur- 
'nished. He had also decorated an upper apart- 
ment for the lady—all one blaze of luxury. Into 
these bowers of bliss the marquis, when he hap- 
pened to be at home, was admitted twice a day— 
half an hour at noon for breakfast, and at supper-— 
till he had eaten his fill—when he immediately 








| retired, and the reading and polishing of the new 
| Stanzas of the Puceile commenced with due accom- 
_paniment of champagne. Madame de Grafigny, 
| who was allowed during her visit to remain after 
| the bon homme, alias the cocher—alias the husband 
—had withdrawn, says these readings sent her to 
her chamber ‘‘ as mad as a young man.’’ Lord 
Brougham’s criticism on the chef-d’cuvre of this 
innocent seclusion, is in these words :— 


*Let any reader turn to our articles on Madame de 
Grafigny, (Quart. Rev., vol. xxiii.,) on Grimm's Memoirs, 
(Quart. Rev., vols. ix. and xi.,) and on Miss Berry’s 
Life and Correspondence of Madame du Deffand, (Quart. 
Rev., vol. v.) 
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“Tt is painful and humiliating to human genius 
to confess, what yet is without any doubt true, that 
this is, of all his poetical works, the most perfect, 
showing most wit, most spirit, most of the re- 
sources of a great poet, though of course the 
nature of the subject forbids all attempts at either 
the pathetic or the sublime; but in brilliant im- 
agery—in picturesque description—in point and 
epigram—in boundless fertility of faney—in variety 
of striking and vigorous satire—all clothed in verse | 
as natural as Swift's, and far more varied as well 
as harmonious—no prejudice, however naturally 
raised by the moral faults of the work, can prevent | 
us from regarding it as the great masterpiece of his | 
poetical genius. Here of course the panegyric 
must close, and it must give way to indignation at 
such a perversion of such divine talents. The 
indecency, often amounting to absolute obscenity, 
which pervades nearly the whole composition, 
cannot be excused on the plea that it is only a 
witty licentiousness, instead of one which excites 
the passions ; still less can it be palliated by citing 
bad precedents, least of all by referring to such 
writers as Ariosto, who more rarely violates the | 
laws of decorum; whereas Voltaire is ready to 
commit this offence at every moment, and seems | 
ever to take the view of each subject that most | 
easily lends itself to licentious allusions. But this | 
is not all. The ‘ Pucelle’ is one continued sneer 
at all that men do hold, and all that they ought | 
to hold, sacred, from the highest to the least 
important subjects, in a moral view—from the | 
greatest to the most indifferent, even in a crit-| 
ical view. Religion and its ministers and its 
professors—virtue, especially the virtues of a pru-| 
dential east—the feelings of humanity—the sense | 
of beauty—the rules of poetical composition— | 
the very walks of literature in which Voltaire | 
had most striven to excel—are all made the con- | 
stant subjects of sneering contempt, or of ribald 
laughter ; sometimes by wit, sometimes by humor, 
not rarely by the broad grins of mere gross buf- 
foonery. It is a sad thing to reflect that the three | 
masterpieces of three such men as Voltaire, Rous- | 
seau, Byron, should all be the most immoral of 
their compositions.”’ 

We must also, in justification of some of our 
previous remarks, extract the paragraph which 
immediately follows this eloquent description of the 
** Pucelle d’Orléans.”’ 

** But here it would be unjust to forget that the 
same genius which underwent this unworthy pros- 
titution, was also enlisted by its versatile possessor 
in the service of virtue and of moral truth. There 
may be some doubt if his moral essays, the ‘ Discours 
sur ‘Homme,’ may not be placed at the head of his 
serious poetry—none whatever that it is a perform- 
ance of the highest merit. As the subject is 
didactic, his talents, turning towards grave reason- 
ing and moral painting, adapted rather to satisfy 
the understanding than to touch the heart, and 
addressing themselves more to the learned and 
polite than to the bulk of mankind, occupied here 
their appointed province, and had their full scope. 
Pope’s moral essays gave the first hint of these 
beautiful compositions ; but there is nothing bor- | 
rowed in them from that great moral poet, and | 
there is no inferiority in the execution of the plan. 
A strict regard to modesty, with the exception of a| 
line or two, reigns throughout, and the object is to | 
inculcate the purest principles of humanity, of tol- | 
erance, and of virtue. None but a Romanist bigot 
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religion in the noble verses against substituting 
vain ceremonies for good works, and attempting to 
honor the Deity by ascetic abstinence from the 
enjoyments which he has kindly provided for our 
happiness. Nay, the finest panegyric on the min- 
istry of Christ is to be found mingled with the 
same just reprehensions of those who pervert and 
degrade his doctrines, (Disc. vii.)”’—(p. 48.) 

We protest once more against being trifled with 
in this manner. We ask if it be possible that 
Lord Brougham can really expect any man to read 
with a grave face about ** the finest panegyrie on 
the ministry of Christ,’ from the auther of the 
** Pucelle d°Orléans,”’ and the ** Dictionnaire Phi- 
losophique’’—the man whose motto was ** Ecrasez 
Vinfame?”’ 

We own we were not less startled by some sen- 
tences in the account of Voltaire’s ‘Essai sur les 
Meurs :"’"— 

** This work has thus become the true history of 
human society, indecd of the human race. * ** 
To this work was prefixed a treatise on the ‘ Phi- 
losophy of History;’ but the whole book might 
justly be designated by that name. * * * The 
execution is marked by the peculiar felicity of the 
author; * * * but it 1s also to be remarked thatin 
the two great qualities of the historian he emi- 
nently excels—his diligence and jis wnpartiality. 
* * * Voltaire, in no part of his work, disguises 
his peculiar opinions, but in none can he fairly be 
charged with making his representation of the. 
facts bend to them. To take an example of the 
former, it would not be easy to find a more accu- 
rate account of the Council of Trent than in the 
172d chapter. * * * We may safely affirm that 
no historical treatise was ever given to the world 
more full of solid and useful instruction. That 
there should have crept into the execution of so 
vast a design, perhaps the most magnificent that 
ever was conceived, errors of detail, is of no conse- 
quence whatever to its general usefulness, any 
more than the petty inequalities on the surface of a 
mirror are sufficient to destroy its reflecting, and, 
if concave, its magnifying power; because we 
read the book not for its minute details, but for its 
general vicws, and are not injured by these faults 
any more than the astronomer is by the irregulari- 
ties of the speculum which might impede the course 
of an insect, as these inaccuracies might the study 
of one who was groping for details when he should 
have been looking for great principles. But who- 
ever has studied history as it ought to be studied, 
will confess his obligations to this work, holding 
himself indebted to it for the lamp by which the 
annals of the world are to be viewed.”’—pp. 104, 
105. 

When Lord Brougham remarks that ‘‘ a Trea- 
tise on the Philosophy of History is prefixed, but 
the whole book might justly be designated by that 
name,’’ some hasty reader may be apt to under- 
stand him as meaning to say—not that the Trea- 
tise is improperly designated, but that the whole 
book might be so designated with equal justice as 
the Introduction; for the ‘ Treatise’? of Lord 
Brougham is, in Voltaire, the ** Introduction’? to 
the ‘* Essai sur les Meurs.”? But Lord Brougham 
ean have no such meaning: for this Treatise, 
bearing the impudent title of ‘* Philosophie de 
l’Histoire,’’ is neither more nor less than a con- 
densed summary of infidelity, drawn up, in the 
first instance, for Madame du Chatelet’s edification, 
in which the history of the bible is scoffed at, 
chapter after chapter, page after page, precisely in 
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the grave historical style of the ‘ Dictionnaire 
Philosophique.’’ There is no device of anti-Chris- 
tian insolence and malice which does not lend its 
bitterness to this as well as to the other consommé 
of Voltairism. His lordship, by the way, barely 
alludes to the existence of the famous ‘ Dic- 
tionnaire.”’ 

In the ‘* Essai’’ itself, without doubt we have a 
most piquant and picturesque review of the events 
of many centuries, such as could not have been 
penned without a great deal of preliminary read- 
ing, as well as most brilliant abilities ; but surely 
Lord Brougham is the only Christian critic—nay, 
the only philosophical eritic of this time—who 
would a dreamt of praising the work on the 
score of ‘‘ solid useful instruction’’—* the lamp 
by which the annals of the world are to be 
viewed.’’ The lamp is a dark lantern, and the 
only side of it that is glass is colored glass. The 
whole book is in the spirit of the Introduction. 
The origin of Christianity—the spread of it—every 
feature in its subsequent annals and influence—all 
is seen through this one narrow and false medium. 
Is this all-pervading assumption a mere *‘ error of 
detail,’’—to be detected only by gropers for trifles 
—no more interfering with the general value of 
the ‘‘ true history of the human race’’ than the 
value of Lord Rosse’s monster-mirror is affected 
by the trivial ‘irregularity’? that might impede 
‘*the course of an insect?’’ Lord Brougham de- 
sires us to admire the impartial chapter on the 
Council of Trent. Dominican dogma and Fran- 
ciscan dogma, Spanish party and Italian party, 
were much the same to him: why should he have 
troubled his head to misrepresent one side more 
than the other? But can any man deny that in 
this ‘* accurate account” it is implied throughout 
that the Church of Christ is an institution founded 
on imposture ? 

Lord Brougham calls on us to admire more es- 
— his impartiality in regard to Leo X., 

uther and Calvin :— 

‘* Full justice is rendered to the character and 
the accomplishments of Leo, as well as to his 
coarse and repulsive antagonists ; and with all the 
natural prejudice against a tyrannical pontiff, a 
fiery zealot, and a gloomy religious persecutor, we 
find him praising the attractive parts of the pope’s 
character, the amiable qualities of the apostle’s, 
and the rigid disinterestedness of the intolerant re- 
former's, as warmly as if the former had never 
domineered in the Vatican, and the latter had not 
outraged, the one all taste and decorum by his lan- 
guage, the other all humanity by his cruelty.’’—p. 
104. 

What wonder that Voltaire should sympathize 
on one side with Leo—the patron of literature and 
the arts—the voluptuary—the infidel pope—whose 
‘* gravest occupations never interfered with the 
delicacy of his pleasurest’? What wonder that 
he should have some sympathy, on the other 
hand, even with Luther and Calvin, seeing that, 
though they had the folly to be Christians, they 
yet set the first examples of successful rebellion 
against the sacerdotal power? What wonder, at 
any rate, that the cleverest of men should avoid 
the monstrous folly of attempting to represent, 
without any admixture of truth, three as well 
understood characters as could haye been selected 
from the whole history of mankind? 

We have perhaps dwelt too long on this subject ; 
but our error, if error it be, has proceeded from 
our sense of the importance attached to Lord 





Brougham’s name and autt srity—from our deep 
regret that by writing currente calamo, and as we 
have no doubt without having recently read many 
of the works he is writing about, he should expose 
himself to the danger of being considered, for a 
momen, as not fully alive to the wicked injustice 
of the whole of Voltaire’s ‘‘ Philosophy of His- 
tory,’’ and of the leading doctrine and sentiment 
of his ** Essai sur les Meurs des Nations.’’ We 
are sure he meant to exclude both from his eulogy ; 
but his language seems to us to require a stern 
revision. What he says in his Appendix of Con- 
dorcet’s ‘* unbajanced eulogy’’ will not save the 
text. 

Much of the criticism embraced in this ‘** Life,’’ 
more especially that of Voltaire’s plays and ro- 
mances, is so masterly that the author should 
spare no pains in bringing the whole piece up to 
the same high mark. We confess that we think 
he rather exaggerates the merit of the tragedian, 
though we will except the case of the ‘* Zaire ;”’ 
but Voltaire’s method in the romans was never 

rhaps so happily characterized as in this essay. 

e places ‘* Candide”’ at the head of all his works 
—‘‘in genius the most perfect :"’ 

** Jt is indeed a most extraordinary performance ; 
and while it has such a charm that its repeated 
perusal never wearies, we are left in doubt whether 
most to admire the plain sound sense, above ali 
cant, of some parts, or the rich fancy of others ; 
the singular felicity of the design for the purposes 
it is intended to serve, or the natural yet striking 
graces of the execution. The lightness of the 
touch with which all the effects are produeed—the 
constant affluence of the most playful wit—the 
humor wherever it is wanted, abundant, and never 
overdone—the truth and accuracy of each blow that 
falls, always on the head of the right nail—the 
quickness and yet the ease of the transitions—the 
lucid clearness of the language, pure, simple, en- 
tirely natural—the perfect conciseness of diction 
as well as brevity of composition, so that there is 
not a line, or even a word, that seems ever to be 
superfluous; and a point, a single phrase, some- 
times a single word, produces the whole effect in- 
tended: these are qualities that we shall in vain 
look for in any other work of the same description, 
perhaps in any other work of fancy. That there 
is a caricature throughout no one detias ; but the 
design is to caricature, and the doctrines ridiculed 
are themselves a gross and intolerable exaggera- 
tion. That there occur here and there irreverent 
expressions is equally true; but that there is any- 
thing irreligious in the ridicule of a doctrine 
which is in itself directly at variance with all re- 
ligion, at least with all the hopes of a future state, 
the most valuable portion of every religious sys- 
tem, may most confidently be denied.’’—pp. 108, 
109. 

In point of conception, and not less of execu- 
tion, ‘* Candide’’ seems to us the first of all Vol- 
taire’s prose writings. Its language, among other 
merits, is more easy, has fewer marks of the en- 
deavor to be brilliant, than we see in any other of 
the romances—or in any but the very earliest of 
the historical works. Whether it is ** in genius” 
the first of all Voltaire’s performances, may be 
more doubtful. The question, however, lies only 
between it and the ‘* Pucelle.*’ 

Connected with Voltaire’s name are several sub- 
jects on which we could have wished to say some- 
thing, but we really have not room. The great 
share that personal vanity had in every movement 
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of the man is one ; but here we can only observe 
that, pitiable as his vanity was, it is impossible 
now to look back and see what things sometimes 
wounded it and envenomed the marking genius 
of the century, without a melancholy thought for 
the short-sighted folly of the ruling powers who 
owed their ultimate ruin mainly to Voltaire. 
Nothing angered him more than the exclusiveness 
of the French court, as contrasted with the hom- 
age which he commanded from the greatest of 
foreign monarchs. Hear, under this head, Mad- 
ame du Hausset, first lady of the bedchamber to 
Queen Pompadour :— 

“Le Roi (Louis XV.) étoit flaué qu’il y edit 
sous son siécle un Voltaire: mais il le craignoit 
et ne lestimoit pas. Il ne put s’empécher de 
dire: ‘Je lui ai donné une charge de genitil- 
homme ordinaire et des pensions. C'est ne pas ma 
faute s’il a fait des sottises et s’il a la prétension 
d’étre chambellan, d’avoir une croix, et de souper 
avec un roi. C’est ne pas Ja mode en France’— 
et puis il compta sur ses doigis—* Maupertuis, 
Fontenelle, Voltaire, Montesquieu’—‘ Votre ma- 
jesté oublie,’ dit-on, ‘D’Alembert et VAbbé 
Prévot'— Hé bien,’ dit le Roi, ‘depuis vingt- 
cing ans tout cela auroit diné ou soupé avec 
mor!’ ’’—Journal de Mad. du Hausset, p. 359. 

Such was the chat at the supper-table of the 
Pompadour ; who, to be candid, was for the ad- 
mitting of Voltaire, and, by way of smoothing all 
difficulties, suggested that he might easily take 
orders, and then get a cardinal’s hat. 

The editor of this curious Memoir says, in refe- 
rence to its anecdote :— 

* Anciennement et jusqu’é la fin du régne de 
Louis XIV. il y avoit des rapports plus fréquents | 
qu'il n’y en aeu depuis entre le Roi et ses sujets de | 
toutes les classes: les motifs d’exclusion se multi- | 
pliérent ensuite. Dans un récit des fetes données | 
a la cour lors de la naissance du premier fils de | 
Louis XIV. il est dit: ‘A /a table wenue par le | 
Roi étaient Mad. la Lieutenante Civile et Mad. la 
Présidente Tambonneau.’ Ce fait auroit paru 
extraordinaire sous le régne de sou successeur,”’— 
Mé/anges, 1817, p. 248. 

“In 1760, Louis XV. made a rule that no one 
should be presented who could not prove nobility 
as far back as 1400. The Maréchal Due d’Etrées 
found he could not present his niece, yet for one 
hundred years that family had been in the highest 
positions of the state and court. Louis made 
an exception in his favor; but, as he observed, 
‘Vexception méme étoit une humiliation.’ ’— 
Ibid., p. 251. 

We must conclude our remarks on this Essay 
with another complaint of Lord Brougham’s rash- 
ness. He tells us that Voltaire was annoyed with 
sleeplessness, ‘‘and he took opium in too consid- 
erable doses. Condorcet says that a servant mis- 
took one of the doses, and that the mistake was 
the immediate cause of hisdeath.’”” Now Condor- 
cet has not a syllable about *‘ a servant mistaking 
one of the doses.” He would have been happy to 
oh that, if he durst; but his words are these :— 
“Il (Voltaire) pritde l’opium a plusieurs reprises, 
et se trompa sur les doses, vraisemblablement dans 
Vespéce d'ivresse que les premiéres avaient pro- 
duite.”"— Vie de Voltaire, p. 155. 

Voltaire is followed by Rousseau—and this no 
doubt much gasier subject is treated, we think, 
with far greater success. The character is brought 
Out in a rapid but clear and pithy analysis of his 








history—and of his works, which, in spite of great 


natural genius, have already paid in large measure 
the usual penalties of affected sentimentality, and 
a taste as vulgarly false as his vices were grossly 
and meanly odious. We transcribe the general 
estimate of the ‘* Nouvelle Héloise :”’— 

“To deny the great merit of this work would 
be absurd ; the degree in which it has been over- 
rated, owing chiefly to its immorality, and in part 
also to its vices of taste, not unnaturally leads to 
its depreciation when the critic soberly and calmly 
exercises his stern and ungrateful office. But the 
conception of the piece is, fur its simplicity and 
nature, happy, with the exception which may be 
taken especially to the unnatural situations of the 
lovers on meeting after Julie’s marriage, to the ex- 
travagant as well as dull deathbed scene, and to the 
episode, the adventures of the English lurd. The 
descriptions of natural scenery are admirable—far 
superior to the moral painting; for Rousseau’s 
taste in landscape was excelleut, while with his 
moral taste, his perverted sentiments, so wide from 
truth and nature, always interfered. The passions 
are vividly painted, and as by one who had felt 
their force, though they are not touched with a 
delicate pencil. The feelings are ill rendered, 
partly because they are mixed with the perverted 
sentiments of the ill-regulated and even diseased 
mind in which they are hatched into life, partly 
because they are given in the diction of rhetoric, 
and not of nature. The love which he plumes 
himself on exhibiting beyond all his predeces- 


| sors—nay, as if he first had portrayed, and almost 
| alone had felt it—is a mixture of the sensual and 


the declamatory, with something of the grossness 
of the one, much of the other’s exaggeration. As 
this is the main object of the book, therefore, the 
book must be allowed to be a failure. 11 charmed 
many; it enchanted both the Bishops Warburton 
and Hurd, as we see in their published corre- 
spondence ; it still holds a high place among the 
works which prudent mothers withhold from their 
daughters, and which many daughters contrive 
to enjoy in secret; it makes a deep impression on 
hearts as yet little acquainted with real passion, 
and heads inexperienced in the social relations.”’ 
-- Pp: 161-163. 

ere, we venture to say, Lord Brougham might 
as wel] have stopped. He goes on to justify his 
censures by a minute examination of some of the 
most lauded passages, but these are also among 
the most indecent ones. 

The criticism of the ‘* Confessions”’ is a master- 
piece. We regret that we can only take one para- 
graph of it. 

‘** There is no work in the French language of 
which the style is more racy, and, indeed, more 
classically pure. But its diction is idiomatical as 
well as pure. As if he had lived long enough 
away from Geneva to lose not only all the provin- 
cialisms of that place, but also to lose all its ped- 
antry and precision, he writes both with the 
accuracy and elegance of a Frenchman, and with 
the freedom of wit and of genius, even of humor 
and drollery—yes, even of humor and drollery ; 
for the picture of the vulgar young man who sup- 
planted him with Madame de Warens shows no 
mean power of caricature ; and the sketches of his 
own ludicrous situations, as at the concert he gave 
in the professor’s house at Lausanne, show the 
impartiality with which he could exert this power 
at his own proper cost and charge. The subject 
is often tiresome ; it is almost always his own suf- 
ferings, and genius, and feelings; always, of 
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course, but of that no complaint can be justly made | that captivated him, excited his envy, and even led 
of his own adventures ; yet we are carried irresisti- | to his uncouth attempts at imitation, were not the 
bly along, first of all by the manifest truth and | solid qualities or valuable acquirements of those 
sincerity of the narrative which the fulness of the | he saw at Annecy or at Turin, but the base tricks 
humiliating confessions at every step attests, and | and superficial accomplishments of a Bacler and a 
then, and chiefly, by the magical diction—a diction | Venture, performers of the lowest order, but who, 
so idiomatical and yet so classical—so full of na-| he perceived, were followed by public applause. 
ture and yet so refined by art—so exquisitely | Later in life he seems to have been almost insen- 
graphie without any effort, and so accommodated | sible to any existence but his own, or when he 
to its subject without any baseness—that there | could believe in that of external objects, it was al- 
hardly exists such another example of the miracles | ways in reference to himself; and at last this feel- 
which composition can perform. The subject is| ing reached the morbid temperature of fancying 
not only wearisome from its sameness, but, from | that he and his concerns were the only thing about 
the absurdities of the author's conduct, and opin-| which all other men cared, and with which a!| 
ions, and feelings, it is revolting; yet on we go,| were occupying themselves; thus absorbing in 
enchained and ineapable of leaving it, how often | self-contemplation all the faculties and all the feel- 
soever we may feel irritated and all but enraged. | ings of his own mind.’’—pp. 190-192. 
The subject is not only wearisome generally, re-| We have expressed our general satisfaction with 
volting frequently, but it is oftentimes low, vulgar, ; this Rousseau chapter—yet we cannot leave it, 
grovelling, fitted to turn us away from the contem- ‘without again complaining of some carelessness in 
plation with aversion, even with disgust; yet the ‘the matter of authorities. We do not see any 
diction of the great magician is our master; he | trace of Lord Brougham’s having consulted the 
can impart elegance to the most ordinary and | most detailed and laborious book as yet published 
mean things, in his description of them; he can{on the subject—the ‘‘ Histoire de la Vie et des 
elevate the lowest, even the most nasty ideas, into | Ouvrages de J. J. Rousseau, par V. D. Musset- 
dignity by the witchery of his language. We | Pathay’’—Paris, 8vo., 1827: and we are induced 
stand aghast after pausing, when we can take | to observe this neglect by the light off-hand style 
breath, and can see over what filthy ground we in which Lord Brougham treats the story of Rous- 
have been led, but we feel the extraordinary power seau’s death. Lord Brougham being of opinion 
of the hand that has led us along. It is one of | that Rousseau was from youth diseased in mind, 
Homer's great praises, that he ennobles the most | and latterly quite mad, the question whether he 
low and homely details of the most vulgar life, as | did or did not put an end to himself cannot appear 
when he brings Ulysses into the swineherd’s com-|to his lordship one of much importance. We 
pany, and paints the domestic economy of that |doubt about the madness. As Hallam observes 
unadorned and ignoble peasant. No doubt the in reference to a greatet than Jean Jacques, ‘ the 
diction is sweet in which he warbles those ordinary 'total absence of self-restraint, with the intoxicat- 
Strains; yet the subject, how humble soever, is| ing effects of presumptuousness, is sufficient to 
pure unsophisticated nature, with no taint of the account for aberrations which men of regular minds 
far more insufferable pollution derived from vice. | construe into actual madness.’’* But even with 
Not so Rousseau’s subject: he sings of vices, and | Lord Brougham’s opinion on the point of insanity, 
of vices the most revolting and the most base—of | he was not entitled to pronounce a brief contemp- 
vices which song never before came near to ele- | tuous negative on the story of the suicide, as an 
vate; and he sings of the ludicrous and the offen- | idle fiction, ‘over and over again refuted,”’ and 
sive as well as the hateful and the repulsive, yet | now credited by nobody, unless he had taken pains 
he sings without impurity, and contrives to en- | to master the evidence in the case. Musset- 
trance usin admiration. No triumph so great was | Pathay, who spent years in the investigation of 
ever won by diction. ‘The work in this respect | Rousseau’s career, avows his conviction of the 
stands alone ; it is reasonable to wish that it may | suicidal act. He quotes, of course, the procés- 
have no imitators.’’—pp. 181-183. verbal, which declares that the body had been 
Though Lord Brougham seems to us to have |examined by the two signing persons en enticr, 
taken a very inadequate measure of Voltaire’s| and that the death had, in their opinion, been 
vanity, he handles Rousseau’s to a wish. ‘occasioned by serous apoplery: but he shows that 
‘His vanity was, perhaps, greater than ever | this entire examination must have been a singularly 
had dominion over a highly gifted mind. That! rapid one, or its report grossly incomplete, since 
this was the point, as not unfrequently happens, | the doctors make no reference whatever to a hole 
upon which the insanity turned which clouded | in the forehead, which the sculptor, who made a 
some of his later years, is certain; but no less cer- | cast the same evening, had to stuff with wax be- 
tainly may we perceive its malignant influence | fore he began his work ; which hole the proprietor 
through the whole of his course. He labored un- | of Ermenonville and Rousseau's widow accounted 
der a great delusion upon this subject; for he | for to their friends at the time by a fall in the arony 
actually conceived that he had less vanity than | of death; but which the innkeeper in the village 
any other person that ever existed; and he has | told these very friends had been caused by a pistel- 
given expression to this notion. The ground of |shot. There are many other discrepancies : ‘Thé- 
the delusion plainly was, that he often forgot this|rése, for instance, asserted that Rousseau had 
indulgence in pursuit of others; and also, that he | taken nothing that morning—but the doctors found 
had less shame than other men in unveiling his | the stomach charged with coffee—which, however, 
faults and frailties, when their disclosure minis- | they did not analyze. It is obvious that the family 
tered to any ruling propensity, not seldom when it | of Ermenonville and Thérése had strong induce- 
fed that same vanity itself. But no one can read | ments to conceal the suicide, if suicide there was ; 
his account of the fancies he took in his early | for at that time the old laws of felo de se were in 
years, and not perceive how strikingly the love of | full vigor—and the consequence of a procés-verbal 
distinction prevailed in him even then, and while | alleging self-murder would have been the refusal 
his existence was perfectly obscure. The displays * Introd. to Lit. of Eur., vol. i., p. 516. 
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of decent interment and entire confiscation of pro-| tempted to a new dissertation on these subjects. 
perty. ‘The amiable Girardins were of course, on| We must, however, quote what Lord Brougham 
every ground, averse to having it believed that) says in proof of David's unconscionable careless- 


their friend caused his own death while under their| ness about authorities, as contrasted with the real 
roof; and the widow had indeed more than ordi-| labor of which we have the fruits in his apparently 
nary reason for solicitude, inasmuch as the neigh-| careless style. 

bors at the time connected Rousseau’s sudden 
; death with a discovery by him of her intrigue with 
‘ M. Girardin’s groom, which groom she in faet 
married almost immediately afterwards, to the 
deepest disgust of the Ermenonville family. But 


‘** Hume's first volume could not have been the 
work of above a year or fifteen months ; for it was 
begun when he went to the Advocates’ Library 
early in 1752, and it was published in 1754. The 














second volume succeeded in 1756, but he had 
: even M. de Girardin’s narrative contains within| written half of it when the first was published ; 
( itself some most suspicious circumstances, He}and in 1755 there appeared also his ‘ Natural 
r admits that his own wife called at the wing occu- History of Religion.’ Consequently we are pos- 
" pied by Rousseau about an hour before he died, itively certain that his whole ‘ History of the 
\. when Rousseau was in possession of all his facul-| Stuarts’ could not have taken above three years to 
ties, but said he was suffering agonies, and en-| prepare and write. Itis impossible to doubt that this 
h treated the lady to withdraw, and not witness) mode of writing history must leave no room for a 
' ‘the inevitable catastrophe.’’ He says she did| full investigation of facts and weighing of uuthor- 
ve withdraw—and heard Rousseau bolt the door in-| ities. The transactions of James’ time comprised 
a. side. All this does not look like the symptoms of | perhaps the most important period of our constitu- 
vd approaching apoplexy: but if we suppose that) tional history, because the struggle between the 
d Rousseau, brooding over the stable-yard discovery, | crown and the commons then began, and oecupied 
a took poison in his coffee—that when Madame de) the greater part of his reign. It was impossible to 
‘ Girardin came in he was suffering the torture of | examine the period too closely, or in too minute 
od the poison—that as soon as the lady withdrew and | detail. The struggle continued in Charles’ ume, 
ws the door was secured, he retired into the closet and ended in the quarrel between the king and 
“ and clapt a pistol to his head—and that Thérése| the people, in the usurpations of the parliament, 
af concealed the pistol and invented the fall—which| and in the overthrow of the monarchy. ‘The 
d. must indeed have been a remarkable fall to pro-| commonwealth then followed, and the Cromwell 
1 duce such a hole as the sculptor describes—then, usurpation. Now there is hardly one passage in 
oa the whole story becomes clear and intelligible. | all this history, from 1600 to 1650, which is not 
Vo It was first told in print, as we believe, by Madame | the subject of vehement controversy among parties 
4a de Staél, in her ** Lettres sur Rousseau, 1789”’—! of conflicting principles, and among inquiring men 
~ eleven years after the event: at least this was the | of various opinions ; yet all this was examined by 
oe first publication that had a name of consequence. | Mr. Hume in less than two years, and his history 
dl A young lady of the Girardin family, who must) of it was actually composed, as well as his mate- 
sds have been little more than a child at the time of | rials collected and his authorities investigated and 
ith the event, complained to Madame de Staél, and| compared and weighed, within that short period of 
“a she answered that if she had fallen into an error, | time. No one can be surprised if, in so short a 
nok she had been misled by apparently insurmountable | time allotted to the whole work, far more attention 
al evidence : for her own father’s secretary, a Swiss| was given to the composition of the narrative than 
aor well acquainted with Rousseau, had told her that|to the preparation of the materials."—pp. 211, 
a few days before the death Rousseau announced | 212. 
os to him his intention to commit suicide: secondly, *‘* He is represented as having written with such 
“of another Swiss gentleman, M. Moultu, a most inti-| ease that he hardly ever corrected. Even Mr. 
sl mate friend of Rousseau’s, gave exactly similar) Stewart has fallen into the error ; and Mr. Gibbon 
a ; information: and thirdly, Madame de Staél her-| commends as a thing admitted the ‘ careless, inim- 
aot : self says ‘des lettres que j'ai vu de lui, peu de | itable beauties’ of Hume's style. It was exactly 
wi 4 temps avant sa mort, annongaient le dessein de, the reverse, of which evidence remains admitting 
nn 3 terminer sa vie.”’ Finally, Madame de Staél| of no doubt and no appeal. The manuscript of 
te + wrote and published incessantly during her Jeng] his reigns before that of Henry Vil., written after 
re 3 subsequent life, yet she never retracted or cancel-| the ‘ History of the Stuarts and the Tudors,’ is 
owe e led her statement ; and M. Musset-Pathay says of | still extant, and bears marks of composition anx- 
~~ ; his own knowledge that she retained her original | iously labored, words being written and scored out, 
7? ‘ belief to the end of her days, as he does now.— | and even several times changed, until he could find 
"h “1 (Histoire de la Vie, &c., p. 430, &e.) the expression to his mind. ‘The manuscript of 
— y The life of David Hume is another compact and) his ‘ Dialogues’ also remains, and is written in 
mee ‘4 vigorous sketch. It exhibits not only honest and| the same manner. Nay, his very letters appear 
rsa q sagacious criticisms on the various classes of his| by this test to have been the result of care and 
cond 4 works, but a perfect understanding of his temper| labor. The maxim of Quinetilian— Queramus 
mY ; and feelings, and the results of a closer investiga-| optimum, nec protinus offerentibus gaudeamus’— 
Phé tion of his literary habits than seems to have been} seems always to have been his rule as to words; 
had attempted hitherto. We find in an appendix some) and his own testimony to the same effect is to be 
iad } curious new correspondence, and it is obvious that) found in a letter which I have obtained.’’—pp. 
tl k the text has often been strengthened and enriched | 221, 222. A. 
adie § by the use of original materials. Lord Brougham produces some fac similes of 
uce- i As we but lately placed before our readers the Hume MSS., which show many alterations 
as: (Q. R., vol. Ixxiii.)* a somewhat lengthened arti- | of word and arrangement; the change almost 
“gh cle on the structure, and especially the influence| always towards the side of simplicity. We wish 
orbal of Hume’s great historical work, we need not be| we had had more examples : not to confirm the 
fusal general fact, that Hume’s felicity was the result 
* Living Age, No 3. of pains, but for the sake of the lesson in taste 
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involved in each specific instance. We have not 
the least suspicion that compact perspicuity can 
ever be sustained without much care and reflec- 
tion ; but different men conduct the mechanism of 
composition in different fashions, and the negative 
evidence of an unblotted page is worth next to 
nothing. Of the two most graceful prose writers 
on a large scale, in our own time the MSS. show 
few erasures. But the one had so extraordinary 
a memory that he could finish 4 chapter during a 
ride, and then set it down so as hardly to need 
revision. The other not only kept common-place 
books in which every thought that occurred to him 
as likely to be useful afterwards, was entered and 
indexed ; but wrote out every separate paragraph 
on a serap, and worked it up in pencil, before he 
trusted his pen with a syllable of what we can now 
compare with the print. If the pencilled frag- 
ments had been preserved, then we should have 
had a curious study. Such we have in the auto- 
graph of Ariosto, which marks the unrelenting 
sacrifice of a thousand lofty and figurative expres- 
sions, succeeded by that chaste simplicity, to the 
imitation of which Galileo ascribed his own sue- 
cess in making science attractive. Such we have, 
thanks to Mr. Moore, in the case of Sheridan ; 
the.wording of whose dramas will always repa 

any scrutiny that an artist can bestow on a ink 
But see what bundles of self-contrast we are. It 
is to the laziness of Hume that we owe these 
demonstrations of his diligence. He could be 
tempted to polish and repolish bit by bit—but 
shrunk from a complete transcript; which done, 
we should have been left to our conjectures. 
Thanks then to the strenua inertia of David's sofa. 

Lord Brougham, in his Appendix, has a para- 
graph which it concerns us to notice. He says— 

‘** It is necessary to correct a very gross mis- 
statement into which some idle or ill-intentioned 
person has betrayed an ingenious and learned critic 
— the papers of Mr. Hume still remaining 
and in Edinburgh. ‘ Those who have examined 
the Hume papers, which we know only from re- 
port, speak highly of their interest, but add that 
they furnish painful disclosures concerning the 
opinions then prevailing among the clergy of the 
northern metropolis ; distinguished ministers of the 
Gospel encouraging the scoffs of their familiar 
friend, the author of the Essay on Miracles, and 
echoing the blasphemies of their associate, the 
author of the Essay on Suicide.’ (Quart. Rev., 
vol. Ixxiii., p. 556.) Now this heavy charge 
against some of the most pious and most virtuous 
men who ever adorned any churech—Dr. Robert- 
son, Dr. Blair, Dr. Jardine, Dr. Drysdale, and 
others—seemed eminently unlikely to be well 
founded. I have caused minute search to be 
made ; and on fully éxamining all that collection, 
the result is to give the most unqualified and per- 
emptory contradiction to this scandalous report. It 
is inconceivable how such a rumor should have 
arisen in any quarter.’’ 

We beg leave to say that the Quarterly Review 
did not mention one of the reverend names here 
enumerated by Lord Brougham; and that we 
quite agree with him in respecting some of those 
individuals as sincere ministers of the Gospel. 
Others of the circle were at least long-headed, 
cautious men—very unlikely, knowing with what 
suspicion their intimacy with Hume was regarded, 
to commit themselves in writing. The “ rumor,”’ 
however, will not be entirely dispersed by Lord 
Brougham’s note. He produces no evidence ex- 
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cept as to the actual contents of the Hume papers. 
They came but lately into the hands of their 
present possessors ; and we think it migkt have 
oceurred to Lord Brougham as not altogether im- 
possible (considering the late Mr. Baron Hume’s 
refusal to let any use be made of them during his 
own lifetime) that the learned judge purified the 
collection before he bequeathed it to the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh. 

But Lord Brougham has himself printed, in this 
self-same Appendix, a letter of David Hume’s to 
his friend Colonel] Edmonstone (written in 1764,) 
from which we apprehend many readers will draw 
an inference in tolerable harmony with the ‘ ru- 
mor,’’ so magisterially dismissed. 

** What—do you know that Lord Bate is again 
all-powerful ‘—or rather that he was always so, 
but is now acknowledged for such by all the 
world? Let this be a new motive for Mr. V. to 
adhere to the ecclesiastical profession, in which he 
may have so good a patron, for civil employments 
for men of letters can searcely be found. All is 
occupied by men of business, or by parliamentary 
interest. It is putting too great a respect on the 
vulgar, and on their superstitions, to pique oneself 
on sincerity with regard to them. Did ever one 
make it a point ef honor to speak truth to children 
or madmen? If the thing were worthy being 
treated gravely, I should tell him that the Pythian 
oracle, with the approbation of Xenophon, advised 
every one to worship the gods rouw nodews. | 
wish it were still in my power to be a hypocrite 
in this particular. The common duties of society 
usually require it ; and the ecclesiastical profession 
only adds a litile more to an innocent dissimula- 
tion, or rather simulation, without which it is im- 
possible to pass through the world. Am [a liar 
because I order my servant to say I am not at 
home when I do not desire to see company ?”’ 

This letter, we suspect, would never have been 
intrusted by the late Baron Hume to the keeping 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. Here we 
have David earnestly urging a young infidel to 
take on him the vows of a Christian minister, as 
the likeliest means of procuring a comfortable in- 
come, and to trample down as mere follies what- 
ever scruples he had been entertaining as to the 
breach of ‘‘ honor’’ involved in the deliberate dedi- 
eation of his life to a course of * dissimulation, or 
rather simulation ;*’ and Hume conveys his high- 
minded advice to the young student through a third 
party—a gentleman of Hume's own standing, 
living in precisely the same Scotch society as him- 
self. We think the whole affair does throw very 
clear and very unpleasing light on the interior of 
Edinburgh life, both lay and clerical, in 1764. 
Will any man believe that David Hume would 
have ventured to write as he did to Colonel Fd- 
monstone unless he knew that the colonel was as 
familiar as himself with a set of their fellow- 
countrymen who considered it honorable to preach 
the Gospel every Sunday in the year, all the while 
holding believers in Christianity to be what David 
and the colonel esteemed them—to wit, on a par 
with children or madmen? 

We too have had access to some of Hume's un- 
published letters, and we are glad to extract part 
of one which may amuse some of our readers, and 
can offend nobody :— 


‘* Edinburgh, April 20, 1756. 


* * * «Even places more hyperborean than 
this, more provincial, more uncultivated, and more 
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barbarous, may furnish articles for a literary cor-| had been published, and before Major Rennell’s 
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respondence. Have you seen the second volume | map and memoir appeared, which he tells us first 
of Blackwall’s *‘ Court of Augustus?’ I had it | suggested the Disquisition on Ancient India. Con- 
some days lying on my table, and on turning it | sequently, for above ten years he was in the course 
over met with passages very singular for their ridi- | of constant study, engaged in extending his infor- 
cule and absurdity. He says that Mark Anthony, | mation, examining and revolving the facts of his- 
travelling from Rome in a post-chaise, lay the first | tory, contemplating ethical and theological truths, 
night at Redstones. 1 own I did not think this a | amusing his fancy with the strains of Greek and 
very classical name, but on recollection I found by | Roman poetry, or warming it at the fire of ancient 
the Philippies that he lay at Sazarubra. He talks | eloquence so congenial to his mind, at once argu- 
likewise of Mark Anthony's favorite poet, Mr. | mentative and rhetorical ; and all this study pro- 
Gosling, meaning Anser, who methinks should | duced not one written line, though thus unre- 
rather be called Mr. Goose. He also takes notice | mittingly carried on. The same may be said of 
of Virgil’s distinguishing himself in his youth by | the ten years he passed in constant study, from 
= epigram . peeng akg — pace = ae haw ss d a" yraenagnctin — 

irgu: you | n 1at, like other robbers, this | parish, of very little clerical duty, to 752, when 
on “ys — snag 0 — = the — | = — a = age wn ser Hailes ti 

e too rdeen, but Balista at Rome. 1e |his first work. But, indeed, the composition o 
book has many other flowers of a like nature, | his three great works, spread over a period of 
which made me exclaim, with regard to the author, | nearly thirty years, clearly evinces that during this 
‘Nec certe apparet utrum Minzerit in patrios long time his studies must have been much more 
cineres, an triste indental Moverit incestus: certe | subservient to his own gratification than to the 
furit.’ But other people who have read through | preparation of his writings, which never could have 











the volume, say that notwithstanding these absur- | 
dities it does not want merit; and if it be so, 1 
own the ease is still more singular. What would 
you think of a man who should speak of the | 
mayoralty of Mr. Veitch, meaning the consulship | 


of Cicero? Is not this a fine way of avoiding the | 
imputation of pedantry? Perhaps Cicero, to | 


modernize him entirely, should be called Sir) 
Mark Veitch, because his father was a Roman 
knight.’’* 


The Life of Robertson (whose niece was Lord 
Brougham’s mother) is the most interesting one in 
the volume—and indeed we think it might be 





selected as the best example yet published of his 
lordship’s skill in this kind. Not that we agree 
with him, or suppose that the majority of contem- | 
porary readers, far less that posterity will agree | 
with him in his estimate of Robertson as an | 
author; that seems to us somewhat exaggerated ; 
but the view of his character, manners, and per- | 
sonal story is hardly to be overpraised. It is a} 
charming piece of composition—animated through- 
out by feelings that do honor to the author, who in | 
early life sat at the feet of his venerable kinsman, | 
remembers with afiectionate fidelity his looks, | 
words, tones, and gestures, and having treasured | 
the ampler reminiscences of several dear relations | 
now also removed by death, presents the world | 
with a picture which something within every 
breast at once acknowledges for a portrait. As no | 
future edition of Dr. Robertson’s works can appear | 
without the advantage of this ornament, we shall 
hot copy more than a few passages. 

** He had laid down for himself a strict plan of 
reading ; and of the notes which he took there | 
remain a number of books, beginning when he was 
only fourteen, all bearing the sentence as a motto 
which so characterized his love of learning, indi- 
cating that he delighted in it abstractedly, and for 
its own sake, without regarding the uses to which 
it might be turned— Vita sine hitteris mors. I give 
this gloss upon the motto or text advisedly. His 
whole life was spent in study. I well remember 
his constant habit of quitting the drawing-room 
ooth after dinner and again after tea, and remain- 
ing shut up in his library. ‘The period of time 
when I saw this was after the History of America 


* Veitch—the northern form of vetch—is a common 
patronymic in Scotland. 





required one half that number of years for their 
completion. 

‘* Translations from the classies, and especially 
from the Greek, of which he was a perfect master, 
formed a considerable part of his labor. He con- 
sidered this exercise as well calculated to give an 
accurate knowlédge of our own language, by 
obliging us to weigh the shades of diflerence be- 
tween words or phrases, and to find the expression, 
whether by the selection of the terms or the turn- 
ing of the idiom, which is required for a given 
meaning ; whereas, when composing originally, 
the idea may be varied in order to suit the diction 
which most easily presents itself, of which the 


‘influence produced manifestly by rhymes, in 
| 


moulding the sense as well as suggesting it, 
affords a striking and familiar example.’’—pp. 


| 259, 260. 


Of Robertson as leader of the then dominant 
party in the Kirk of Scotland, and the foremost 
speaker in the General Assembly, Lord Brougham 


says :— 


“Of the lustre with which his talents now 


shone forth all men are agreed in giving the same 


account. I have frequently conversed with ‘those 
who could well remember his conduct as a great 
party chief, and their uniform observation was 
upon the manifest capacity which he displayed for 
affairs. ‘That he was not in his right place when 
only a clerical leader or a literary man, but was 
plainly designed by nature, as well as formed by 
study, for a great practical statesman and orator,’ 
is the remark which seems to have struck all who 
observed his course. His eloquence was bold and 
masculine ; his diction, which flowed with perfect 
ease, resembled that of his writings, but of course 
beeame suited to the exigencies of extemporaneous 
speech. He had the happy faculty of conveying 
an argument in a statement, and would more than 
half answer his adversary by describing his propo- 
sitions and his reasonings. He showed the greatest 
presence of mind in debate; and, as nothing could 
ruffle the calmness of his temper, it was quite im- 
possible to find him getting into a difficulty, or to 
take him at a disadvantage. He Knew precisely 
the proper time of coming forward to debate, and 
the time when, repairing other men’s errors, sup- 
plying their deficiencies, and repelling the adverse 
assaults, he could make sure of most advan- 
tageously influencing the result of the conflict, to 
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which he ever steadily looked, and not to display. 
If his habitual command of temper averted anger 
and made him loved, his undeviating dignity both 
of demeanor and of conduct secured him respect. 
The purity of his blameless life, and the rigid 
decorum of his manners, made all personal attacks 
upon him hopeless ; and, in the management of 
party concerns, he was so far above anything like 
maneuvre or stratagem, that he achieved the tri- 
umph so rare, and for a party chief so hard to win, 
of making his influence seem always to rest on 
reason and principle, and his success in carrying 
his measures to arise from their wisdom, and not 
from his own power. 

‘* They relate one instance of his being thrown 
somewhat off his guard, and showing a feeling of 
great displeasure, if not of anger, in a severe 
remark upon a young member. But the provoca- 
tion was wholly out of the ordinary course of 
things, and it might well have excused, nay, called 
for, a much more unsparing visitation than his 
remark, which really poured oil into the wound it 
made. Mr. Cullen, afterwards Lord Cullen, was 
celebrated for his unrivalled talent of mimicry, and 
Dr. Robertson, who was one of his favorite sub- 
jects, had left the assembly to dine, meaning to 
return. As the aisle of the old church, conse- 
crated to the assembly meetings, was at that late 
hour extremely dark, the artist took his oppor- 
tunity of rising in the principal's place and deliver- 
ing a short speech in his character, an evolution 
which he accomplished without detection. The 
true chief returned soon after ; and, at the proper 
time for his interposition, rose to address the 
house. ‘The venerable assembly was convulsed 
with laughter, for he seemed to be repeating what 
he had said before, so happy had the imitation 
been. 
one explained the mystery—opened as it were the 
dark passage where Mr. Cullen had been acting. 
He said he saw how it was, and hoped that a 
gentleman who could well speak in his own person 
would at length begin to act the character which 
properly belonged to him.* 

‘* That great additional weight accrued to him 


He was astonished and vexed when some | 
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idiomatic and more labored than is consistent with 
the perfection of composition. ‘The want of purely 
idiomatic expressions is the almost unavoidable 
consequence of provincial education and habits. 
Many forms of speech which are English, are 
almost entirely unknown in the remote parts of the 
kingdom ; many which are perfectly pure and 
classical, a person living in Scotland would fear to 
use as doubting their correctness. That Robert- 
son, however, had carefully studied the best 
writers, with a view to acquire gennine Anglicism, 
cannot be doubted. He was intimately acquainted 
with Swift’s writings ; indeed, he regarded him 
as eminently skilled in the narrative art. He had 
the same familiarity with Defoe, and had formed 
the same high estimate of his historical powers. J 
know, that when a professor in another university 
consulted him on the best discipline for acquiring a 
good narrative style, previous to drawing up John 
Bell of Antermony’s ‘ Travels across Russia to 
Tartary and the Chinese Wall,’ the remarkable 
| advice he gave him was to read Robinson Crusoe 
carefully ; and when the professor was astonished, 
and supposed it was a jest, the historian said he 
was quite serious: but if Robinson Crusoe would 
not help him, or he was above studying Defoe, 
then he recommended Gulliver’s Travels.’’—(pp. 
303, 304.) 

Lord Brougham, in placing Robertson at least 
on the same level with Hume for skill in narration, 
and claiming for him (as we think, with more jus- 
tice) far superior eare in the consultation of books 
_and in previous meditation, does not acquit him of 
,one great besetting sin in historians. The follow- 

ing honest passage is, moreover, one of the finest 
‘specimens of Lord Brougham’s method of writing 
that we could select from this volume :— 

| ‘There seems considerable reason to lament 
that an intimate acquaintance with the great scenes 
and celebrated characters of history, in all ages, 
Should have made the historian too familiar with 
‘the crimes on a great seale of importance, and 
therefore of wickedness, perpetrated by persons in 
exalted stations, so that he suppresses in recount- 
‘ing or in citing them the feelings of severe repro- 





as ruler of the church, from the lustre of his | bation to which a more pure morality, a more strict 
literary fame, cannot be doubted ; and that the cir- | justice, would certainly have given vent. It is 
cumstance of his connection with the university | painful to see him fall into the vulgar and per- 
always securing him a seat in the assembly, while | nicious delusion which secures for the worst ene- 
others went out in rotation, tended greatly to con-| mies of their species the praise and the increase of 
solidate his influence, is equally clear. But these | worldly greatness. It is equally painful to see 
accidents, as they are with respect to the General | the worst crimes, even of a more ordinary descrip- 
Assembly, would have availed him little, had not | tion, passed over in silence when they sully the 
his intrinsic qualities as a great practical states-| illustrious culprit. Let us only, by way of ex- 
man secured his power. He may be said to have | ample, and for explanation, survey the highly- 
directed the ecclesiastical affairs of Scotland for) wrought and indeed admirably composed character 
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opinions, or modification of his views of church! who merit the people’s gratitude ;’ nay, it singles 
policy ; and he quitted the scene of his brilliant)/them out from among the list on which William 
eareer while in the full vigor of his faculties, and | IIJ., Edward I., and Alfred himself stand enrolled, 
the untarnished lustre of his fame.’’—(pp. 264—| and holds them up as the most gratefully admired 


267.) of all for the ‘blessings and splendor of their 
On the historian’s style we have these re-|reigns.’ Yet the wars of Henry V. are the only, 
marks :— 


and of Edward III. almost the only deeds by 
** No one ever doubted of its great excellence,| which we can know them; or if any benefit 
but it has sometimes been objected to as less | accrued to our constitution by these Eras it was 
in consequence of the pecuniary difficulties into 
* “ A somewhat similar scene occurred in the House | which those wars plunged them, but plunged their 
of Commons on the publication of Mr. Tickell's cele-| kingdoms too, so that our liberties made some gain 
brated jeu d’esprit, ‘ Anticipation.’ It only appeared on | from the dreadful expense of treasure and of blaod 
the morning of the day when the session opened, and wep | a thee’ do- 
some of the speakers who had not read it verified it, to} °Y W uch those conquerors exhausted their c 
the no small amusement of those who had.” minions. Then Elizabeth is deseribed as ‘still 
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adored in England ;’ and though her ‘ dissimu- 
lation without necessity, and her severity beyond 
example,’ are recorded as making her treatment 
of Mary an exception to the rest of her reign, it is 
not stated that her whole life was one tissue of the 
same gross falsehood whenever she deemed it for 
her interest, or felt it suited her caprices, to prac- 
tise artifices as pitiful as they were clumsy. But 
a graver charge than dissimulation and severity as 
regards the history of Mary is entirely suppressed, 
and yet the foul crime is described in the same 
work. It is undeniable that Elizabeth did not 
cause her to be executed until she had repeatedly 
endeavored to make Sir Amyas Paulett and Sir 
Drue Drury, who had the custody of her person, 
take her off by assassination. When those two 
gallant cavaliers rejected the infamous proposition 
with indignation and with scorn, she attacked them 
as ‘ dainty’ and ‘ precise fellows,’ ‘ men promising 
much one 

difficulty dissuaded from displacing them, and em- 
ploying one Wingfield in their stead, ‘ who had 
both courage and inclination to strike the blow.’ 


Then finding she could not commit murder, she | 
signed the warrant for Mary’s execution ; and im- | 


mediately perpetrated a crime only less foul than 
murder, treacherously denying her handwriting, 
and destroying by heavy fine and long imprison- 
ment the secretary of state whom she had herself 
employed to issue the fatal warrant. History, fer- 
tile in its records of royal crimes, offers to our 
execration few such characters as that of this 
great, successful, and popular princess. An 
assassin in her heart, nay, in her councils and her 
orders; an oppressor of the most unrelenting 
cruelty in her whole conduct ; a hypocritical dis- 
sembler, to whom falsehood was habitual, honest 
frankness strange—such is the light in which she 
ought te be ever held up, as long as humanity and 
truth shall bear any value in the eyes of men. 
That she rendered great services to her subjects ; 
that she possessed extraordinary firmness of char- 
acter as a sovereign, with despicable weakness as 
an individual ; that she governed her dominions 
with admirable prudence, and guided her course 
through as great difficulties in the affairs of the 
state, and still more in those of the church, as 
beset the path of any who ever ruled, is equally 


incontrovertible ; but there is no such thing as‘ 


‘right of set-off’ in the judgments which impartial 
history has to pronounce—no doctrine of compen- 
sation in the code of public morals ; and he who 
undertakes to reeord the actions of princes, and to 
paint their characters, is not at liberty to casta 
veil over undeniable imperfections, or suffer him- 
self like the giddy vulgar to be so dazzled by vul- 
gar glory that his eyes are blind to crime.’’—pp., 
282 —235, 

This is a masterly specimen. Every one per- 
ceives that here is the style of a man largely 
sractised in public speaking, and that in trans- 
ferring it to the biographer’s desk he would have 
done well to throw aside some license in the re- 
dundant use of certain oratorical artifices. But 
spoken or written, it is a masculine, nervous, 
glowing style ; and one formed and fashioned, we 
cannot but think, after more patient study of the 
great masters, ancient and modern, than is to be 
traced in any other orator of our age and country 
—with the’one exception of the Bishop of Exeter. 
But Lord Brougham is equally successful, when 
It so pleases him, in a much more temperate and 
subdued manner. We do not know where—even 
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performing nothing ;’ nay, she was with | 
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in Clarendon or Seott—we could find anything 
either fuller of nice discrimination, or more qui- 
etly elegant in language, than the sketch which 
must close our extracts. 

** Without anything of harshness or fanaticism, 
Dr. Robertson was rationally pious and purely 
moral. His conduct, both as a Christian minis- 
ter, as a member of society, as a relation, and as 
a friend, was wholly without a stain. His affee- 
| tions were warm; they were ever under control, 
,and therefore equal and steady. His feelings 
might pass for being less strong and lively than 
they were, partly because he had an insuperable 
aversion to extremes in all things, partly because, 
for fear of any semblance of pretension, to which 
he was yet more averse, he preferred appearing 
less moved than he really was, in order to avoid 
‘the possibility of feeling less than he externally 
‘showed. But he was of opinions respecting con- 
duct which led to keeping the feelings under curb, 
and never giving way to them; he leant in this 
towards the philosophy and discipline of the 
| Stoics; and he also held, which was apt to be- 
get the same mistake as to the warmth of his 
heart, that exhibitions of sorrow, any more than 
of boisterous mirth, were unfit to be made; that 
such emotions should as far as possible be re- 
duced to moderation even in private ; but that in 
| society they were altogether misplaced and mis- 
itimed. He censidered, and rightly considered, 
that if a person laboring under any afflictive feel- 
ings be well enough at ease to go into company, 
|he gives a sort of pledge that he is so far recov- 
,ered of his wound, or at least can so far conceal 
|his pains, as to behave like the rest of the circle. 

He held, and rightly held, that men frequent so- 
| ciety not to pour forth their sorrows, or indulge 
their unwieldy joys, but to instruct, or improve, or 
amuse each other by rational and cheerful conver- 
sation. For himself, when he left his study, 
leaving behind him, with the dust of his books, 
the anxious look, the wrinkled brow, the dis- 
turbed or absent thoughts, he also expected others 
to greet his arrival with the like freedom from 
-eares of all sorts; and especially he disliked to 
have his hours of relaxation saddened with tales 
of misery, interesting to no one, unless, which is 
never the object of such narratives, there be a 
purpose of obtaining relief. 

‘* His conversation was cheerful, and it was 
varied. Vast information, copious anecdote, per- 
fect appositeness of illustration—narration or de- 
scription wholly free from pedantry or stiffness, 
but as felicitous and as striking as might be ex- 
pected from such a master—great liveliness, and 
often wit and often humor, with a full disposition 
to enjoy the merriment of the hour, but the most 
scrupulous absence of everything like coarseness 
of any description: these formed the staples of 
his talk. One thing he never tolerated any more 
than he did the least breach of decorum—it was 
among the few matters which seemed to try his 
temper-—he could not bear evil speaking or want 
of charity. No one was likely ever to wrangle 
with another before him; but he always put down 
at once any attempt to assail the absent. 

‘* His manner was not graceful in little matters, 
though his demeanor was dignified on the whole 
In public it was unimpassioned till some great 
burst came from him; then it partook of the fire 
of the moment, and soon relapsed into dignified 
composure. In private it had some little awk 
warduesses, not very perceptible except to a near 
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and minute observer. His language was correct 
and purely English, avoiding both learned words 
and foreign phraseology and Scottish expressions, 
but his speech was strongly tinged with the Scot- 
tish accent. His voice I well remember, nor was 
it easy to forget it; nothing could be more pleas- 
ing. It was full and it was calm, but it hada 
tone of heartiness and sincerity which | hardly 
ever knew in any other. He was a person above 
the middle size—his features were strongly mark- 
ed—this forehead was high and open—the expres- 
sion of his mouth was that of repose, and of 
sweetness at the same time. * * The only 
particulars of his manners and person which I 
recollect, are his cocked hat, which he always 
wore even in the country: his stately gait, par- 
ticularly in a walk which he loved to frequent in 
the woods at Brougham, where I was never but 
once while he visited there, and in which he slow- 
ly recited sometimes Latin verses, sometimes 
Greek; a very slight guttural accent in his 
speech, which gave it a particular fulness ; and 
his retaining some old-fashioned modes of ad- 
dress, as using the word ‘ madam’ at full length ; 
and, when he drank wine with any woman, add- 
ing, ‘My humble service to you.’ When in the 
country he liked to be left entirely to himself in 
the morning, either to read or to walk, or to drive 
about.’”’—p. 316. 

We cannot now encounter any of Lord Brough- 
am’s ‘* Men of Science.” His * Cavendish’’ is 
more likely to please the French Institute than 
the Royal Society of London: we believe we 
must examine it seriously in a separate article. 
The Simson is, we think, the best of this class 
The Life of Black has, like those of Hume and 
Robertson, plentiful marks of access to original 
sources of intelligence : and that of Davy, though 
short, will be found a very valuable supplement, 
as respects personal character and manners, to 
the two elaborate biqgraphies with which the 
world is already familiar. Lord Brougham knew 
Sir Humphry from the dawn of his celebrity, and 
saw far more of him, as a member of the most 
brilliant society in London, than Dr. Paris or 
even his brother, Dr. Davy, appears to have done. 
In our opinion his lordship speaks too slightingly 
of Sir Humphry’s verses—we think the stanzas 
on the doctrine of Spinoza are alone sufficient to 
prove that he possessed a true poetical genius: 
so thought Scott, Southey, Coleridge ;—and we 
regret the more to find Lord Brougham of a dif- 
ferent judgment on this head, because the present 
volume, among many other attractions, includes 
some excellent speciinens of versification by Lord 
Brougham = himself—translations from Voltaire. 
These were proper recreations for the tarine 
villa in Provence, (whence he dates his preface :) 
some other matters might as well have been re- 
served for the well-stored hbrary of Brougham 
Ha!l—** Bosom’d high in tufted trees.”’ 


Rereat.— August, 1815.—I emphatically and firmly 
proclaim, without danger of being aceused of any 
vaporing or deception, that ] have arrived at all but 
one step of the repeal of the union, and that I have 
the materials in my hands by which I carried other 
measures to carry the last and greatest—(Cheers. ) 
No country on the face of the earth sprang ap as Ire- 
and did, in commerce, and agriculture, and wealth, 





from the time of the independence of her own par- 
liament in ’82, until the baleful measure of union 
was forced upon us. What was done once can be 
done again. The prosperity that followed the leg- 
islative independence of this country in ’82 will fol- 
low the legislative independence of 1846—(great 
cheering—early in 1846, I trast—(Continued cheer- 
ing.) You ought to live for ’*46—(Cries of “So we 
will.”” }—O’ Connell. 

Votes TAKEN IN THE Hovse oF Commons, on 
matters habitually interesting to the readers of the 
Athenaum. On the minister demanding 50,000/. for 
the expenses of communication with India, by way 
of the Red Sea, Mr. Warburton reminded the house 
that this sum, as well as another of 99,000/. for com- 
munication between India and China, is taken from 
the post-office revenues,—a fact which the public 
should bear in mind in estimating those revenues, 
and the financial bearing of the reduced-postage 
scheme. Twothousand pounds were granted for stat- 
ues for the New Houses of Parliament (during the 
argument on which a question was raised, but not an- 
swered on authority, whether the Protector Cromwell 
was formally excluded from this species of illustra- 
tion ;)—75,000/. for public education in Great Britain, 
for the year 1815; anda like sum for the National 
Education Board in Lreland (during the discussion on 
which latter vote, Sir James Graham informed Mr. 
Wyse that it was intended to establish model-schouls 
in several districts of Ireland ;)—4,911/. for the School 
of Design ;—7,380/. for the Scotch Universities ;— 
2,1007. for the Belfast Academical Institution ;—and 
42,1007. for the expenses of the British Museum. 
Mr. Wyse, on the occasion of the last proposal, 
urged on ministers the propriety of enlarging that 
Institution for the reception of works of art; and Sir 
tobert Peel, admitting the importance of the subject, 
promised that it should have the best consideration 
of his government during the recess. 


An Essay on the Nature and Cause of the Diurnal 
Oscillations of the Barometer, by Grauam Hurcuiy- 
son, Esq. 

Tuts is an attempt to prove the existence of 
two atmospheric tides and ebbs in the course of the 
twenty-four hours, and to account for them by a the- 
ory founded on the orbitual and rotatory motions of 
the earth, acting in opposition to each other, at all 
periods of the twenty-four hours, excepting at 6 
o'clock, a.m. and p.m. It appears tolerably certain, 
that a degree of constancy prevails in the periods of 
the day, at which the atmospheric pressure exerts 
its maximum and minimum power, and the wave of 
barometric oscillation certainly assumes a tidal char- 
acter. Although the author's theory does not ap- 
pear to us to be a satisfactory one, his essay con- 
tains much valuable and curious information. The 
science of meteorology is receiving increased atten- 
tion from all classes of observers, and a good prac- 
tical essay is valuable at this time, and as such we 
recommend the above. The author’s examination 
of many of the most striking phenomena connected 
with the atmospheric pressure, will serve to direct 
particular attention to the important facts brought 
out by long extended series of observations, such as 
those of the observatories of Greenwich and Toronto, 
which have lately been published by the govern- 
ment. 


Tut Archwographic Commission, attached to the 
Ministry of Public Instruction, in Russia, is engaged 
in preparing for publication two important works— 
“ A Collection of Authentic Unpublished Documents 
relating to the History of Western Russia,” and “A 
Collection of Memoirs onthe Ancient History of 
Russia, drawn from foreign sources.” 
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THE AUTHOR’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Frank Lawford had yet a third sin to com- 
mit, and that was his marriage; but a peculiar 
event led to that, which we must relate. He 
was walking one day along Harley street, when a 
horse in a private little carriage, in which an el- 
derly lady was seated, took fright, and almost 
immediately dashed it to pieces against some im- 
pediment in the road. The lady was in the ut- 
most alarm and danger; when Frank, without a 
moment’s consideration for himself, rushed for- 
ward, and bore her in his arms to a place of 
safety. Every one admired his promptitude and 
presence of mind. The old lady was most grate- 
ful; and, giving her address, begged him to call 
upon her. ‘This led to an intimate acquaintance. 
She unfolded to him her particular circumstances ; 
told him that she had no immediate connexions in 
the world, excepting an old Scotch cousin, with 
whom, as a child, she had been brought up. To 
him she had left the bulk of her property, and to 
his children, one of whom was a missionary in the 
Fast Indies ; another, a clergyman in Scotland ; 
and a third, a daughter, who gained her living as 
a daily governess. ‘The father and daughter lived 
in London; but a mi-understanding of some 

ears’ existence kept herself and them apart. 

he old gentleman was, in case she died without 
a will, her heir-at-law ; but it was her intention, 
she said, to surprise him by her liberality. She 
knew him very well, and his proud spirit: he 
would not come near her, lest he should seem to 
be courting her favor; but she would be his and 
his children’s benefactor after all. But there 
was more to leave, the old lady went on to say, 
than what she meant for the Macintyres: she 
should have a residuary legatee, and perhaps— 
and with this she nodded and said, that Mr. Frank 
would never have reason to regret having risked 
himself to save her. ‘There was something very 
cordial and maternal about this old Mrs. Vaughan ; 
and, in reply to all her inquiries respecting his 
family and his prospects, he frankly told all— 
that he was disowned by his family, and why. 
Mrs. Vaughan was herself a radical in politics— 
Heaven help her! She went a long way beyond 
Frank ; advocated universal suffrage, and univer- 
sal equality in every way, for rich and poor, black 
and white, man and woman, alike. All which 
was good and right as a principle; but then, 
Mrs. Vaughan was very extreme in her opinions 
for all that; thought that women should choose 
their own husbands very much more independent- 
ly than they now did; and that they should sit in 
parliament as well as men. It was on these sub- 
jects, she said, that she and her cousin Macintyre 
had quarrelled. Frank was the least in the 
world startled when he saw, in this lady, the ex- 
agverated reflex of his own opinions; but he 
nevertheless made her a present of a handsomely 
bound set of his own works, which she very care- 
fully read, and criticized very freely. At Mrs. 
Vaughan’s, Frank met a certain Mr. Morgan, an 
author likewise by profession, a round-faced, sal- 
low-complexioned young man, of very obsequious 
and deferential manners; but whose political and 
general opinions much more accorded with the 
old lady's, than his own. Frank felt a sort of in- 
Stinctive dislike to Morgan; Morgan's ultra no- 
tions seemed to create a reaction in his mind ; and 
long, and often very warm, were the arguments 
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alone he met Morgan, and to please and flatter 
whom Frank suspected these opinions to be 
held. 

Like old Mr. Macintyre, Frank felt frequently 
a sort of delicacy in going uninvited to Mrs. 
Vaughan’s, lest it should seem to be for selfish 
ends ; besides which, the society of Morgan, whom 
he was always sure to meet there, was extremely 
distasteful to him. 

One day, when Frank had been absent a whole 
month, he received a note from the house-keeper, 
informing him that Mrs. Vaughan was very ill 
and wished to see him. He found her evidently 
sinking fast: she was still sensible, pressed his 
hand, reproached him for his long absence, and 
spoke with tears of her gratitude. Morgan was 
not there; and with a feeling of self-reproach for 
having really neglected her—she who had heen as 
a mother to him when his own father and family 
had cast him off—he resolved, during the rest of 
her life, to devote himself to her. He stayed 
with her the whole day; read prayers to her, to 
which she was too weak,to respond; and only 
left her at night on the assurance of the physician 
that he saw no immediate danger, promising to 
return early the next morning. ‘The next morn- 
ing when he returned she was no more. 

Her death affected him greatly, much more 
than he could have imagined. He was invited by 
her executors to attend her funeral and be present 
at the reading of her will. There were present, 
beside himself, the executors, Mr. Morgan, and 
Mr. Macintyre and his daughter. Mr. Macintyre 
was an old man; he probably, however, looked 
older than he really was, from his snow-white 
hair and a degree of paralytic weakness, which 
had given a bending feebleness to his whole per- 
son. He entered the room, leaning on the arm 
of his daughter, a young lady of perhaps three- 
and-twenty, whose countenance was Jess remark- 
able for beauty than a pensive, earnest expres- 
sion, which told that sorrow had made early de- 
mands upon a mind naturally reflective. 

Miss Macintyre moved slightly but courteously 
to the assembled company, and then occupied her- 
self by seating her father in the large cushioned 
chair which had been provided for him. After 
he was seated, the old gentleman looked round 
with the air of one who felt himself the principal 
person there. He had already acted as chief 
mourner; and having now arranged his whole 
person to his mind, he remarked that nothing, 
he believed, prevented their proceeding to busi- 
ness. 

There seemed some little hesitation and uncer- 
tainty among the executors, every one of whom 
saw a some one else there in that character whom 
he did not expect. At length, however, at a nod 
from Mr. Morgan, which Mr. Macintyre internally 
called impertinent,*the seals were broken and the 
reading of the will commenced. Frank glanced 
round the assembly : every countenance appeared 
calm excepting Morgan’s, which was deeply 
flushed, and the quick, restless movement of 
whose eye betokened something extraordinary. 
He divined how it was. ‘The will bore date bat 
afew months previously. Three thausand pounds 
was left to Mr. Macintyre; considerable sums to 
various charities; her large edition of the works 
of Thomas Paine, and her Bayle’s Dictionary, 
bound in calf, to Frank Lawford, Esquire, and 
the whole remainder of her property, real and 
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only to the payment of a few stipulated annu- 
ities. 

The will was listened to with apparent pa- 
tience in the hope of some codicil or other. But 
no! codicil there was none. Joseph Morgan was 
residuary legatee, and Frank Lawford had a few 
books. 

** This is not the will!’’ exclaimed Mr. Macin- 
tyre. 

‘This was not the will of five years ago, in 
which [ was an executor!’’ exclaimed one or 
two, whose names as executors were now 
omitted. 

**This is her last will and testament!”’ said 
Mr. Morgan, with an ill-suppressed exultation. 

Frank Lawford felt now, for the first time, that 
really, after all, the old lady's will had been 
a matter of importance to him. He was excited 
and displeased ; he felt that he had been deceived, 
if not ill-used. 

** Let us go!’’ said Catherine Macintyre to her 
father, on whom she feared the effects of this un- 
looked-for testamentary document. 

‘* Three thousand pounds only !’’ said he, with- 
out noticing his daughter; ‘*and what do you 
suppose the residuary legatee’s share may be— 
this Morgan, whom nobody knows anything about 
—what will he get?’’ asked the old gentleman 
from one of the executors under the former will, 
and who, not being named in the new one, had 
thus lost the two hundred pounds which were left 
to each executor for his trouble, and thus felt him- 
self also an aggrieved party. 

** Not much under twenty thousand pounds,” 
replied he, ‘* when all the annuities are reckoned 
out.”’ 

Poor Macintyre swore that he would have the 
will set aside; called Morgan a knave and an 
artful interloper ; and a scene of angry contention 
began. 


** Let us go, dearest father,’’ again besought 


Catherine, casting at the same moment a glance | 


towards Frank Lawford, as if asking for his as- 
sistance. 
** Who are you?’ asked Mr. Macintyre, almost 


fiercely, as Frank came forward and politely | 


offered to assist the old gentleman out. 

‘** This is Mr. Frank Lawford,” said one of the 
disappointed executors. ‘ Tili within these six 
months he too stood very well in Mrs. Vaughan’s 
will; and now the very mention of him is like an 
insult.’’ 

‘*Do me the favor. Mr. Frank Lawford,’ said 
Mr. Macintyre, ‘‘ to see my daughter to the coach, 
which is at the door. 1 must know more about 
this iniquitous will; but this is no place for her.”’ 

Catherine prayed him to return with her; but 
he was already in fierce contention with Morgan, 

**T will remain with your father,’’ said Frank, 
handing her into the coach. ‘1 will not leave 
him; and with your permission I will accompany 
him home.”’ 

From this day the fates of Catherine and Law- 
ford were bound together. 

As Catherine had feared, Mrs. Vaughan’s un- 
satisfactory will greatly affected her father. From 
that time he never was well; and before he came 
into possession of the bequest which she had made 
him, he was beyond the power of enjoying it, had 
it been ten times the amount.—He was gone 
where the want of money can never give pain, nor 
the possession of it pleasure. 

In process of time news went to the Lawfords 
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of Lawford, that Frank was married to a poor 
Scotch girl, without even family or wealthy con- 
nexions to recommend her. But by this time 
Frank's actions had ceased to surprise the family ; 
‘*and yet,” said Mrs. Colville, ** this last act has 
put the finishing stroke to his former extraordinary 
conduct. Had Frank,’’ argued she, “ distin- 
guished himself by marriage, other things, in 
course of time, might have been passed over; but 
a false step in marriage leaves nothing to be re- 
paired !”” 

The father revised his will, leaving merely a 
small annuity to Frank, much less than to poor 
Adolphus, who had now sunk into a state of imbe- 
cility ; and then, in the full belief that all his 
earthly duties had been thoroughly performed, at 
the age of eighty-six, went down to the grave of 
his fathers. Frank was out of England at the 
time of his father’s death, and thus had no oppor 
tunity of craving his father’s blessing, even if the 
old man would have given it. He, however, had 
so long been used to disappointment and trial, that 
let it come how and when it would, he was found, 
like the true soldier on watch, ready to meet the 
enemy. A happy man nevertheless, whether for- 
tune smiled or frowned, was Frank Lawford ; for 
his sound mind, and his sound heart, and the love 
that surrounded him, as with an atmosphere of 
heaven, made his life a perpetual rejoicing. His 
literary career had also been a bright one. He 
had taken a high and sure place among the noblest 
minds of his country. Those great truths, of 
which at first he had been, as it were, the solitary 
apostle, advanced, and, advocated by his eloquent 
pen, had now rooted themselves into the great 
national heart, as a part of its own vitality. For 
all this, his had been an arduous and anxious life ; 
and at fifty-seven all the provision that he had been 
able to make for his family, was the sum of two 
thousand pounds, for which his own life was in- 
sured. Ih a worldly point of view, rich stock- 
brokers, and bankers, and holders of railway 
shares, would have said, that he had provided 
wretchedly for his family. Sad thoughts of the 
same kind often clouded his own mind ; but then, 
in those dark moments, neither he nor those fat 
money-bags took into account, that Frank Law- 
ford would leave to his children what money 
alone would never purchase—fine education, the 
noblest principles, and his own unblemished name. 


e CHAPTER VI. 


But let us now take a peep into that happy home 
at Kensington, which for so many years he had 
called his own. 

It was Christmas day. Thousands of homes 
were prepared in London for that day’s festivity. 
The rich feasted the rich, the great feasted the 
great, and the noble the noble. ‘There was a din- 
ner-party also that day at Frank Lawford’s, and 
the whole house had a look of festivity. Agnes, 
and her young brothers, had decorated the walls 
with évergreens ; sprigs of holly, with their clus- 
tering berries, peeped out from above the heavy 
frame of their father’s portrait, that beautiful por- 
trait painted by Phillips in his best manner: 4 
wreath of bay encircled the noble brow of his 
marble bust, which Chantrey, out of love to the 
author, had presented to his wife, and which stood 
among his books—those household gods of his, in 
his library. But it was in the dining-room that 
there was most show of festivity ; a garland of 
evergreen wreathed the chandelier, and at four 
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o’clock the window curtains were drawn, and the 
lamps lighted, and the side-board shone out with 
its glass, and plate, and verdant evergreens. The 
table was spread for twelve ; five individuals com- 

d the family ; the father and mother, Agnes 
the only daughter, and the two boys, Arthur a tall 
manly fellow, who looked fit to combat with the 
whole world, and little Harry as he was called, 
more as a term of endearment. than because of his 
size. Harry was turned eleven, slender in form, 
and timid in temper, gentle as a girl, and with a 
soft and delicate complexion, and beautiful wavy 
hair of a golden brown, which gave an expression 
of tender beauty to his whole person. He might 
have been justly painted as a St. John in child- 
hood, and his character corresponded with that of 
the beloved apostle. 

These were the family; the expected guests 
were seven. An excellent smell of capitally 
cooked viands came up from the kitchen ; the wine 
was decanted ; Mr. Frank Lawford had done it 
with his own hands, and very good wine it was ; 
excellent port and sherry—none other; and such 
as he would have given to the best lord in the 
land. The family awaited their guests in the 
dining-room, and punctually as the clock struck 
four the dinner was served, and at that moment 
the back-gate bell rang, not the front bell, and 
little Harry exclaimed joyfully that they were 
come! In they came, the weleome guests! and 
were received at the dining-room door as they 
came in, and then conducted to their seats. | 

** Ay, bless you, madam, how good it is of you | 
to do so much for a poor body like me,”’ said the | 
clean, white-haired old man, with the spare form, 
and the friendly eye, whom Mrs. Lawford placed | 
at her right hand. 

‘**God bless you, sir; and a merry Christmas, | 
and a happy new year,” said the half-blind, elderly | 
needlewoman, whom Mr. Lawford placed in the 
similar seat by him. 

‘Take the seat near the fire, Mrs. Collins,”’ | 
said Mrs. Lawford, to an emaciated and _ half-| 
famished-looking young woman, in poor but decent | 
mourning, with an anxious countenance, who led | 
by the hand a pale but intelligent-looking boy,— | 
* vou will find that seat warm, and Johnny will | 
sit beside you.”’ 

With a blush that crimsoned her melancholy 
face, and a tear in her eye, she took the offered 
seat, appreciating the thoughtful kindness of giv- 
ing her and the boy those seats, for they two were 
the worst clad in the whole company, and were 
thus chilled to the bone. 

** Here is a seat for you,’’ said Agnes, leading 
up an old man, a sort of Trotty Veck, in his Sun- 
day clothes, and with a little cheerful face, all 
smiles and courtesy, like a sunshiny winter's day 
—‘‘here’s a seat for you on my side the table,”’ 
said she, placing him opposite the dejected young 
widow. 

Five guests were seated, when the two last 
entered, and were cordially welcomed by all pre- 
sent. The dress and appearance of these last 
comers indicated much more of comfort in home 
and cireumstances than was apparent in that of the 
others. The one was a man about fifty, of rather 
@ severe countenance, but with, as phrenologists 
would say, striking intellectual developments. 
His strong iron-gray hair was cut in a precise 
fashion, and turned back from his forehead ; his 
deep-set gray eye, which seemed to penetrate with 








a stoical coldness whatever met its glance, looked 
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out from under a pair of thick shaggy eyebrows : 
there was, however, an expression of earnestness 
and heart about the lower part of the face, which 
somewhat neutralized the stern severity of its 
upper features The whole head and face indi- 
cated a character in which two opposite natures 
prevailed, and left the beholder in doubt as to 
which would be the dominant one. His dress was 
that of a well-to-do artisan. A well-worn, yet not 
by any means a thread-bare suit, showed that he 
was one that required its duty from everything 
that belonged to him. He looked like a man who 
had money for a new suit when it was needed, but 
who would not buy one until then. With him 
there entered the room—not leaning on his arm, 
although she looked as if she knew that to be the 
mode in genteel society—a young girl of perhaps 
twenty, his daughter, and the apple of his eye, 
whose trim and elegant figure gave to her other- 
wise plain attire a rather modish and—if one may 
be allowed the word with reference to a poor girl 
—a distingué air. Her countenance was soft and 
remarkably pleasing ; her fine black hair as smooth 
and glossy as silk; and the distinct pencilling of 
her exquisite eyebrows, which in color exactly 
resembled her hair, accorded beautifully with a 
rich and peachlike complexion. The eyes, of a 
deep violet color, had a laughing and rather 
coquettish expression, to which a little rosy mouth, 
with its curved and pouting lips, had been made to 
match. At the back of her head, as if with the 
design of concealing as little of her fine hair as 
possible, was set a jaunty little cap, modestly, but 
tastily trimmed with pink ribbons. Her dress was 
black French merino, made tight to the bust, and 
up to the throat, where it was relieved by a ver 
small, white, fine linen collar. She looked, but 
for a certain bashfulness, or rather the air of one 
not quite at her ease, like a young gentlewoman 
in her morning-dress. ‘These two were William 
Jeffkins and his daughter Fanny. Fanny had 
now been in service in the country for six months, 
and this was her first visit to her father. 

Jeffkins and his daughter were evidently, ina 
worldly point of view at‘least, the most respecta- 
ble of all the guests, and accordingly were received 
by them all with bows and politeness. Every one 
would have given up their seats to them, more 
especially the merry old man who sat by Agnes 
and the half-blind old needlewoman. But the Jeff- 
kins’ places had been appointed beforehand, and 
so the dinner commenced. 

Such was a specimen of a Christmas dinner 
party at Frank Lawford’s ; and never could there 
be more joyous or more delighted guests, or more 
gratified hosts. It would have been a very con- 
vineing argument against any despiser or con- 
demner of the poor to have witnessed the polite- 
ness of these poor people one towards another. 
The old man, to whom a good dinner made an era 
in his life, and who at eighty could count up every 
good dinner he had ever eaten, begged that ‘* this 
lady”’ or *‘ that gentleman’’ might be served be- 
fore him—he was in no hurry ; and the merry old 
man, with his white hair and his stiff joints, apolo- 
gized to his neighbor right and left for beginning 
to eat before the whele company was served. It 
would have done anybody’s heart good to have 
seen that humble company, in their poo but 
decent apparel, sitting at that good man’s table as 
equals with him and his family, for that one day at 
least. 

It was Frank Lawford’s opinion, that if we 
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would really raise and improve the moral condition 
of the poor, nay, even the apparently depraved, 
those in the classes above them, those better in- 
structed than they, must treat them as brethren 
and sisters. Only let the poor feel, that we con- 
sider them as children of the same great Father in 
Heaven, not in word, but in deed, and we shall 
obtain unbounded influence over them. People 
argued with him, that this was true only as re- 
garded particular individuals; but that the lower 
classes, generally, were too depraved and rude for 
any friendly or intimfte intercourse to exist be- 
tween them and the refined and pure: that law, 
and the terrors of Jaw alone, must keep the poor 
in order. His own experience proved, that this 
was not so true as is generally believed ; he knew 
that the kindness and the friendly countenance of 
a respectable man may reform even those whom 
law and its penakties would drag down to perdi- 
tion. These his poor guests, his humble friends, 
some of them of many years’ standing, had been 
raised, by his Christian Jove and goodness, from 
misery and depravity, either in themselves or those 
with whom they were connected. They remem- 
bered him in their prayers; he was their friend 
and counsellor in all their troubles, and the poor 
have many. He had assisted them, notso much 
by money, as by instilling hope into hopeless 
breasts; by creating a motive for amended lives ; 
by inducing them to save something, if it were but 
a shilling—for a man is twice a man when he can 
call something his own, if it be no more than a 
three-legged stool. Other friends of this class he 
had also besides these seven guests, in the same 
class of society, but they were not here ; some, 
through his means, had emigrated to America, 
and cheered his heart with pleasant news of their 
growing prosperity; some were in Africa; and 
one—let not the rigidly righteous exclaim in hor- 
ror—among the convicts in South Australia. Yes, 
and for that man, his heart had bled as for a 
brother. ‘The man was of a weak yielding nature, 
and had been beguiled into crime; and the re- 
membrance of Frank Lawford’s pity and forgive- 
ness would work a surer reform in him than his 
seven years’ exile. Such were the every-day 
acts of this good man’s Christian benevolence ; 
they were seen and blessed by the angels of God, 
rather than trumpeted amoung men. 

Of all his humble friends, Frank Lawford was 
most attached to Jeffkins; their acquaintance 
commenced fifteen years before, and not under the 
most promising circumstances. Mr. Lawford was 
passing, one summer Saturday afternoon, down a 
wretched street in the neighborhood of Spitals- 
fields, where he saw a crowd gathered round a 
drunken woman, whose clothes were almost torn 
from her back, and whose face was bleeding from 
a deep gash, which had been caused by her fall- 
ing on some iron railing. She was still young; 
and a little girl of about five or six years old, for- 
Jorn and ragged as her mother, stood erying beside 
her. It was a melancholy spectacle. The crowd 
around was filled with a mingled sentiment of 
pity and disgust. Mr. Lawford inquired who she 
was; and atlength ascertained that her home was 
in the neighborhood. The police came in and as- 
sisted her away; and Mr. eet followed, im- 
pelled by the deepest pity. Nothing could be 
more miserable than the home to which she was 
taken ; her husband, who appeared like herself in- 
oxicated, though not to the same extent, received 
her with the most bitter curses. 
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From this unpromising beginning the most for- 
tunate results for the husband and child followed. 
Lawford soon discovered him to be one of those 
whom an unhappy marriage had dragged down 
into the cruelest misery. The wife soon died, 
but not without a little gleam of better feeling 
brightening, like the ray of a winter’s sunset, the 
heart of herself and her husband. The wintry 
day was over; and the morning dawned which 
ushered in, as it were, a more vernal season, of 
which it might truly be said, that Mr. Lawford 
was the sun. A sunbeam of hope had burst into 
his formerly joyless heart and home ; life seemed 
worth enjoying, but that quite in another way than 
he had hitherto called pleasure. He was a man 
of a naturally good understanding ; he became a 
reader, and a thinker also; and being permitted to 
consider Mr. Lawford not only his adviser but his 
friend, he felt himself raised in the social scale ; 
he had become emphatically a man. From that 
time he was sober and industrious; and, being a 
clever workman, was able to save movey. One 
master-fault, however, he had, which Mr. Law- 
ford in vain combated ; this was that natural se- 
verity of character of which we before spoke, and 
which, whilst it made him severe in his judgment 
on himself, left him wanting in charity and for- 
bearance towards others. In particular was he 
severe in his judgment of women; the errors of 
his wife stood blackly before him, and only for- 
given to her through her death. The beauty of 
his daughter, and her natural gaiety of character, 
excited in him nothing but fear and foreboding. 
He believed that he had done well in sending her 
into service into the country ; and when she was 
away from him, he thought of her with nothing 
but pride and affection. Poor Jeffkins! and she 
was now come back to him fora few days of 
Christmas holiday; and again he trembled, and 
was uneasy for her. ‘“She’s the lamb of my 
bosom—she ’s the joy of my life; and if evil hap- 
pen to her, it will be the death of me,’’ said he, in 
his heart, many a time, as he saw her light figure 
crossing the house floor, or heard her singing over 
some little fire-side duty. 

Such were Jeffkins and his daughter. But the 
dinner is now over; and the poor guests blessed 
God, and their good hosts, for a dinner which had 
‘* strengthened, as it were, the very marrow of 
their bones ;”’ pity only, thought good Mrs. Law- 
ford with a sigh, that we can afford you sucha 
dinner but once a year. And now, while they are 
left to a little comfortable gossip among themselves, 
over the dining-room fire, and Mr. and Mrs. Law- 
ford are together in the library, before tea again 
assembled them, we will hear what information 
Agnes has gained from her humble friend, Fanny 
Jeffkins, of her new life in service. 

** Yes, Miss Agnes,”’ said she, in the tone of 
one not intending to take advice, ‘* it is all very 
true what you say about stopping in one place, and 
living with such a quiet, respectable family as the 
dean’s; but I have made up my mind to leave, 
and then, as | said before, old Mrs. Colville, the 
late archdeacon’s lady, your own aunt, Miss Ag 
nes, who now lives at Lawford with your uncle, 
let me know through her woman that she would 
get me a place; she took a deal of notice of me 
when she was staying at the deanery.” 

‘‘T have heard a deal about my aunt Colville 
from papa,’’ said Agnes. 

“Yes, Miss, I dare say,’’ continued Fanny; 
‘‘she is a very nice lady; and her woman Mrs. 
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Fanny 


I might have a situation as upper nurse maid at} paused, and again Agnes smiled, remeinbering the 


her lady’s niece’s at Lawford rectory, and that is 
all among yee own relations, Miss Agnes, and is 
just what I should like. I should live with the 
rector’s lady, and have better wages than at the 
deanery.” 

“The rector’s lady!’ 
“how can that be?”’ 

“OQ, yes, Miss Agnes,’’ continued Fanny, who 
seemed perfectly informed on the subject, ‘* Miss 
Lawford, the squire’s oldest daughter, old Mrs. 
Colville’s niece, married the present rector—the 
son of the late rector, and brother, only a great 
many years younger, to Archdeacon Colville.”’ 

“© Yes, yes,’’ said Agnes, ‘‘ you are right; I 
recollect we heard of the marriage; she is niece, 
and, at the same time, sister-in-law to my aunt 
Colville. But, Fanny,’’ continued she, ‘‘1 must 
candidly tell you that I think my aunt did not act 
right in inducing you to leave your present situa- 
tion.” 

‘‘She did not induce me,’’ said Fanny, crim- 
soning very deeply, ‘‘ but it is very dull at the 


questioned Agnes; 


deanery ; the servants are all old, and there is) 


very little company kept—only just once or twice 
a year a great party; and Thad made up my 
mind to leave; and so I told Mrs. Sykes, Mrs. 
Colville’s maid, and what she did is no more than 
one friend might do for another.”’ 

** But my aunt Colville is a very severe and ex- 
act woman,”’ said Agnes; ‘* you would be kept 
in strict order if you lived with her.” 

‘* But,” said Fanny, ‘I am to live with Mrs. 
Sam Colville at the rectory. I saw her at the 
dean’s party, and Miss Ada, her unmarried sister, 
the most beautiful young lady in the world !”’ 

“Ts, then, my cousin Ada so beautiful?” asked 
Agnes with cordial interest, and eager to hear some- 
thing of those relations of whom she kuew nothing. 

‘*She is the handsomest young lady 1 ever 
saw,’’ returned Fanny with enthusiasm; ‘1 
helped her to dress because she did not bring her 
maid, and she stayed all night. She was dressed 
in pale pink brocaded silk, and wore a tiara of 
pearls. Everybody said how beautiful she was ; 
and there was her brother Mr. Edward, too, in 
his uniform; he was just then going out to the 
Fast Indies, and ** Fanny paused, a peculiar 
expression passed over her face, and then she con- 
tinued, ‘‘ They are a very nice family, Miss Ag- 
nes, and I am sure that at Mrs. Sam Colville’s I 
shall find myself very happy.”’ 

“If you must leave the deanery,’’ suggested 
Agnes. 

“IT have made up my mind to leave,” said 
Fanny, decidedly, ‘‘ and so I let Mrs. Sam know ; 
and to tell you the real truth, Miss Agnes, I am 
not going back to the deanery but to Lawford at 
once, and that next week.”’ 

“TI see you had made up your mind long ago,” 
said Agnes, smiling. 

“ Why, Miss Agnes, you see,’’ returned Fanny, 
anxious to win her auditor to her plans, ‘ it will 
seem like living at home, to live among your rela- 
tions ; and Mrs. Sam is an excellent lady, and I 
know that I shall be very comfortable at the rec- 
tory. I shall have better wages than at the dean- 
or and my meals with the children; and I am 
told that they are such sweet children, and I al- 
ways was so fond of children, and there is a maid 
to wait on the mursery. It’s quite an upper sort 
of place, Miss Agnes; and then old Mrs. Colville 














picture her father had so often drawn of his sister 
Camilla. 

Poor Fanny Jeffkins! She deceived Agnes, 
she deceived her father, perhaps, also, she de- 
ceived herself as to the true motives for leaving 
the quiet old deanery to go and live at Lawford, 
to take care of Mrs. Sam's children. And why, 
in speaking of her new situation, and describing 
the various members who composed the family at 
the rectory and the hall, did she not mention, 
either to her father or to Agnes, Tom Lawford, 
the squire’s eldest son, the brother of the beauti- 
ful Ada, and of that Mrs. Sam Colville, for whose 
children she seemed to have conceived so much 
affection? Poor Fanny! She thought of her 
own beauty, she thought how she had been kindly 
noticed, and in part educated by Mr. Frank Law- 
ford and his family. Poor girl! Vanity, and am- 
bition, and the weakness of a tender and trusting 
heart, had made her listen to false and cruel flat- 
teries, and to foster fond and false hopes. If he 
were to marry me, thought she a thousand times, 
his family might forgive him. Old Mrs. Colville 
took a fancy to me directly. Mr. Frank Lawford 
and his family have always been my friends. 
Such things have been before now; and, oh 
Heavens! if I should ever be Tom Lawford’s 
wife ! 

The Christmas day was at an end. The hum- 
ble guests returned to their own homes, blessing 
God that there were those who were not ashamed 
of the poor. ‘The dejected hearts of poor Mrs, 
Collins and her little son imbibed from that even- 
ing a ray of consolation that gladdened and com- 
forted their after lives. Jeffkins and his daughter 
went home also; but Fanny kept from her father, 
even more guardedly than she had done from 
Agnes, any knowledge of the true state of her 
feelings. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The next Christmas-day’s dinner at Frank 
Lawford’s was not as cheerful as the last. Nei- 
ther Jeffkins nor his daughter were there, and the 
cause of their absence saddened the whole party. 
Yet their names were not mentioned until the 
guests after dinner were left, as was customary, 
to have a little gossip among themselves before 
tea. 

‘* Ay, Lord help us, what a thing this is about 
Jeffkins and his daughter,’ said the white-haired 
old man, with a friendly smile; ‘* what did you 
hear, Mrs. Bennet?” 

Mrs. Bennet, the half-blind old needle-woman, 
said that she had heard nothing but what Mrs. 
Collins had told her. 

All looked to Mrs. Collins, who imme-iately, 
drawing her chair more closely into the circle, 
began for general edification. 

‘* Why, you see,’ said she, ‘as Mr. Jeffkins 
has taken Johnny ‘prentice, 1 go there now and 
then ; and he, poor man, felt it now and then a 
sort of relief to open his heart to me; and yet he 
is naturally a very close man, and most of what I 
do know | know only through putting one thing to 
another. Poor Jeffkins! he thought that Fanny 
was out of all danger living at a clergyman’s, and 
in the country : and oh! he was so fond of her, and 
so proud of her, though he is a man that does not 
show his feelings. Well, all at once the news 
came that Fanny had left her service, and nobody 
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could tell where she was. He set off in a hurry to 
Lawford rectory, but got no satisfaction. She had 
given a regular month’s warning, at the end of a 
quarter, when her wages were paid, and they were 
sorry to part with her; but go she would, and she 
did not even wait tothe end of the month. I never 
saw a poor man so cut up in my life as was Jeffkins ; 
for he is a proud man, and he knew that this set- 
ting off in that way could lead to no good. He 
advertised her, but he got no answer; and all this 
time he was as still about it, and said nothing to 
anybody. But my Johnny, whose bed stood in a 
sort of closet within his chamber, said what nights 
he used to pass! how he lay tossing and groaning 
for hours, and then he would get up and pray till 
the very sweat dropped from off him; and some- 
times he ’d curse just as violently, and threaten 
what he would do—for he’s a stern, savage-tem- 
pered man when he’s angry, is Jeffkins! He got 
no answer, however, to his advertisements, and 
Mr. Frank Lawford, I believe, wrote to his rela- 
tions at Lawford, but nothing came out. At last, 
one day a letter came without a name, to say, that 
if he would forgive her, she would come back. 
He promised he would; and come back she did 
one evening at dusk hour. I knew nothing of 
this at the time, or it should have turned out differ- 
ently to what it did; for I would have taken her 
home to me and have befriended her. What 
Jeffkins really expected I know not—he had no 
right to have expected anything but what he 
found. But when he saw her condition he would 
not forgive her; and God knows what might have 
happened if it had not been forour Johnny. And, 
hard-hearted unnatural father that he was, he 
turned her out of doors again, and bade her go to 
the workhouse, and give birth to her child there. 
It’s my opinion, however, that he never really 
meant -o bad by her. But she took him at his 
word, and went, not to any workhouse—God 
knows where she went—and that’s two months 
since. Jeffkins soon repented of what he had 
done, and now he would give his life to gain 
tidings of her or the child. He’s a complete 
wreck ; neither eats nor sleeps, but goes moping 
about like a melancholy man. He ‘s punished for 
his hard-heartedness, and God knows what has 
become of her !”’ 

** God help her!’’ sighed the half-blind needle- 
woman. 

**God help us all, for poor weak creturs,”’ said 
the white-haired old man, with tears running down 
his cheeks. 

** Her body will be turning up, some of these 
days,’’ said Mrs. Collins; ‘‘ for it’s my opinion 
that she has made away with herself.’’ 

**God help her!’’ again sighed the needle- 
woman. 





On his fifty-seventh birthday, Frank Lawford 
gave the finishing stroke to a work which had 
occu, ied him for two or three years. It was a 
work into which he had put his whole soul, and 
which he believed would be his best gift to poster- 
ity. 
% Now, Agnes, my child,’ said he to his daugh- 
ter, after dinner, *‘ | must read you the last chap- 
ter of my book.’’ He said this with a remarkably 
affectionate tenderness of voice, and, as his daugh- 
ter looked into his face, she saw that his eyes 
were filled with tears. She remembered that this 
was his birthday, his fifty-seventh, and that his 
mother, whom he had loved so dearly, died at 





that same age. Agnes was the idol of her father, 
and his dearest companion; and, young as she 
was, at least comparatively speaking, he was satis- 
fied with nothing until it had received her approval. 

Without noticing her father’s emotion—how 
often she thought of it afterwards !—she linked 
her arm into his, and accompanied him into the 
library, that beloved room which seemed a part of 
her father, and where she, too, the privileged 
companion of even his hours of study, sat and 
wrote, too, without interrupting him; nay, the 
father said that it did him good to cast up his eyes 
from his book, and see her form near him. They 
sat down at his table, he with his lamp before him 
and his manuscript, and she on a low seat opposite 
to him, and just at his knees. 

‘*T must read you the whole of my last chap- 
ter,’’ said he, laying his hand on her beautiful 
head, ; 

It was a long chapter, and on a serious subject ; 
it contained a summary of his views of man’s duty 
to man—a subject admirably suited to his pen. It 
was written from his heart, and was the concen- 
tration of the whole spirit of his works and of his 
life. Agnes’ heart glowed as he went on; she 
responded to every noble sentiment, and their eyes 
often met, with an expression of unspeakable af- 
fection and union of soul. It was the young dis- 
ciple sitting at the feet of the master, and hear- 
ing for the last time the words of love and wisdom 
from his lips—oh what lessons were they to be 
henceforward ! 

‘* When man has faithfully fulfilled his duty to 
his fellow-man, then, and not till then, has he a 
right to call God his Father!”’ 

These were the concluding words of his ar- 
gument; and his daughter, with tears of deep 
emotion in her eyes, gazed lovingly into his face. 
At that moment a change came over his counte- 
nance, and leaning back his head in the large chair 
in which he sat, he laid his hand upon his heart, 
whilst a short convulsion shook his frame. Agnes 
started up. Her scream brought in her mother. 
Let us be spared the scene which followed : 
we cannot describe it if we would—the husband, 
the father, the noble author, at the moment of his 
work’s completion, was dead! He of all men 
was entitled to call God his Father; and to his 
Father he had departed ! 

A night of sorrow, almost of despair, settled 
down on that lately so happy household. Poor 
Jeffkins that night came to the house to crave a 
word of consolation from his strong-minded friend. 
The servants told him that Mr. Lawford was dead. 
Without a word he turned away from the house ; 
and somebody saw him after midnight, sitting on 
the stone step at the gate, weeping like a child. 

The newspapers, of all creeds and parties, an- 
nounced within a few days, and with honorable 
mention of his moral and intellectual worth, the 
death of Mr. Frank Lawford. 

** Poor Frank is dead!’ exclaimed his brother 
George, now the fat and for many years the gout- 
afflicted squire, to his family at luncheon. ‘‘ Poor 
Frank !’’ and the tear twinkled in his eye as he 
laid down the paper. 

‘* Poor Frank,’’ said his sister Colville, who sat 
at the head of the table, ‘‘ 1 wonder how he has 
left his family !”’ 

At that moment letters came in, and among 
them one from poor Agnes herself to her uncle, 
to whom she had never before written, announcing 
the sudden death of her father. Her mother, she 
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said, was ill, but nothing could exceed the kindness | present, accept of the invitation from her father’s 
of their friends; even the very poor, whom her family—to visit them, or to make herself useful 
father had befriended, wished, if possible, to do | among them, as it might turn out; and that, for 
something to assuage their grief. A few words | the present at least, his sister should come to him. 
she said on the very best of fathers, on the noblest | ‘lhe letter breathed the warmest ‘affection. Mr. 
of human beings—but as she wrote, her tears | Macintyre had been the dear friend of her husband ; 





blinded her eyes and blotted the paper. 


The squire wept as the letter was read—‘* We | 


ought to have done something for poor Frank,”’ 
said he. ‘* I have often, and of late in particular, 
been sorry for the coolness between us: we should 
have remembered that he was our brother.’’ ‘The 
squire wept bitterly—he had hardly wept more 
when his wife died. 

** We will do something,’’ said Aunt Colville, 
soothingly. ‘* This poor Agnes, now—what a 
nice, well-written letter she has sent,’’ said she, 
also wiping her eyes; ‘‘ we must see what we can 
do for her.”’ 

The old gentleman wrote a very kind letter back, 
offered his house to any of them, requested to 
know of their circumstances, and regretted that 
his own indisposition prevented his being able to 
attend the funeral. His son, however, would go 
as his representative. In a postscript he added, 
that if his brother had left them in any pecuniary 
embarrassment, he begged that he might be ap- 
plied to ; and furthermore, he desired to know what 
family his brother had left, and what prospects 
they had in the world. 

Mr. ‘Tom Lawford attended his uncle's funeral, 
and carried back the news that men of rank and 
distinction attended it likewise. Of about a dozen 
poor mourners who followed the procession, he 
said nothing, for he knew not of them: they, how- 
ever, next to his own family, most bitterly bewailed 
his loss. 

‘* Make way, will you?’’ said one of the sex- 
ton’s assistants to a poor man who stood by the 
grave after the company had moved away—* let's 
get this earth shovelled in.’’ The person ad- 
dressed was standing with his arms folded, his hat 
pulled over his eyes, and was looking into the 
grave where the coffin lay barely covered with a 
few shovel-fulls of soil. ‘* By your leave!’’ said 


the man, again putting forth his spade. The! 


person addressed heaved a deep groan, and then 
moved slowly away. ‘God help him!”’ said the 


man, looking after him, and touched by his man- | 
ner; ‘I do believe that there lies somebody in 


this coffin that he loved !”’ 

Tom Lawford returned home, and told of the 
esteem in which his unele lived; of his really 
respectable home; of his valuable library; of his 
fine portrait and bust; of Agnes, the only daugh- 
ter, whose grief for her father seemed so exces- 


sive; of her mother, who certainly was a gentle- | 


woman; and of the two fine and interesting boys. 
Of their circumstances generally, he could say 
nothing ; they were much obliged by the kind 
offers of his father, but whether they were not too 
proud to accept of them it was diilicult to say. 
The head of the family gone, and only two 
thousand pounds left—what was to be done for the 
family! Agnes and her mother, with heavy, but 
yet with trustful hearts, consulted together. Ina 
few days, a letter from the Rev. Mr. Macintyre, 
Mrs. Lawford’s brother in Scotland, arrived to 
determine their plans. He advised, that what lit- 
tle income there was should be devoted principally 
to the education of the boys at the school where 
it was their father’s wish that they should be 
placed. He advised that Agnes should, for the 


| —she fancied now that, could he have spoken, he 
would have advised the same. 

And now the time came when the happy family 
of the Lawfords was to be broken up forever. The 
books, the portrait, and the bust were gone— 
/ nothing now remained in the house but that which 

was to be dispersed among strangers by public 
‘auction. Mrs. Lawford was gone with the boys 
| . ° 

| back to school. Agnes had suffered much in part- 
ing with them. On the morrow she was to part 
| with her mother: this was her last evening in the 
j home of so much happiness, of so much sorrow. 
| She was seated in the chair in which her father 
had died, sunk in deep thought, and with her eyes 
“swimming with tears, when the door opened, and 
the figure of a woman in a large cloak, and with 
her bonnet drawn over her face, entered. Agnes 
| started. 
| ‘The woman advanced a step or two, and then 
| stood with downcast eyes, like a criminal before 
| his judge. 

** Fanny Jeffkins!*’ exclaimed Agnes, in a tone 
in which surprise and pity were mingled. 

‘*T am ashamed, Miss Lawford, to come here. 
Iam ashamed to look you in the face afier what 
has happened; but I heard by chance that you 
were leaving London forever, and I felt as if I 
must see you again.”’ 

5 ov Have you seen your father?’ inquired Agnes. 
lhe girl burst into tears, and supported herself 
against the table. 

‘Sit down, Fanny,” said Agnes, drawing a 
|chair towards the fire, and near her own. ‘* I] am 
glad that you are come—what, now, can I do for 
| you?!”’ 
| **] cannot sit in your presence,’’ said the girl, 
_after the violence of her emotion was over. ‘I 
am very unhappy,’’ said she. ‘I am a poor, 
fallen creature, | know: and it has cost me a great 
deal to make up my mind to come-—I did not know 
how you would receive me.”’ 
| ‘*] have always wished you well,’’ said Agnes, 
| who had risen, that at least they might thus seem 
equal ; ** but oh, Fanny, you must answer me one 
question—why do you not return to your father ?’’ 

Again the girl burst into tears, and remained 
silent. 
| *‘* Am to understand,”’ continued Agnes, ‘‘ that 


} 


you do not intend returning to him? If so, why, 
| then, are you here? Am | to ask forgiveness for 
yout If it be that, how gladly will I do it!” 
| She made no answer, and Agnes continued. ‘I 
do not know how far your life of crime and 
wretchedness may have hardened your heart, but 
|I cannot believe that you are fallen past recall. 
| Oh, then, Fanny, I beseech of you, by all that is 
sacred and dear to you, to return to your father— 
let me intercede between you! I know what he 
has suffered on your account—we, even in the 
midst of our sorrow, have had tears to spare for 
him, and he has wept with us: he is a good man, 
although he may be stern. But only think, Fanny, 
what you were to him—his all in life—and so as 
you deceived him !”’ 
The poor girl groaned, clasped her hands, but 
made no answer. 
** Do not close your heart against him,’’ con- 
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tinued Agnes, “‘ when, like the father of the poor 
prodigal in the gospel, he holds out his arns to 
embrace you ; for if you do, you will have no right 
to blame any one but yourself for your future fate, 
however dark or unhappy it may be; nor other- 
wise, if your life be such as some say, have you 
a right to intrude yourself into this house.” 

The girl sighed deeply, still without replying, 
and cast a quick and searching glance at Agnes. 

** If [ seem to speak severely,” continued Agnes, 
‘*it is from my earnest desire for your welfare and 
happiness. You are come here for some purpose 
—what is it? I am sure it must be good Speak, 
then, freely. For my father’s sake I know that 
yours will listen to me, if you wish me to be your 
intercessor. ‘Tell me, then, what | can do for you. 
We will not east you off, although you may have 
sinned; we are all sinners one way or another 
before God—He knows what our temptations have 
been, and what strength we have had to resist 
them. God often is more merciful than man ; but 
then, having once sinned, we must sin no more, 
and having to suffer in consequence of sin, we 
must bear it patiently. Tell me, then, for what 
purpose you are come, and what you require from 
me.”’ 

Again poor Fanny sighed deeply, and then, as 
if awaking from a deep trance, fixed her eye on 
Agnes’ face. ‘* 1 knew how good you were, Miss 
Agnes,’’ said she in a tremulous voice, *‘ and | 
knew also—sorrowfully and surely did | know it 
—how unworthy Iam to speak with you. You 
cannot despise me more than I despise myself; my 
father cannot love me more than I love him! He} 
thinks I have forgotten him—oh no: I would lay 





down my life for him. How have | wished that I 


could see him in danger of his life, that I might! 
rush in, and, at the sacrifice of my own, save his 


—that I could hear of his having the plague which | 
would drive every one from him, so that I might | 
go and nurse him night and day, and die in thus | 
showing my love! Does this look as if I had no) 
love for him?’ asked she. 

Fanny,” said Agnes, ‘you wish te show| 
your affection and devotion to him in some wild | 
improbable way, and such occasions never will! 
occur—but in the simple, easy, common-place way | 
of going to him, and proving to him your repen-| 
tance, you will not show it. ‘This is no true affec- 
tion! What days and nights of unspeakable | 
anguish, worse than any suffering of body, you 
might spare him, and yet you will not! No, 
Fanny, deceive not yourself with the idea that 
yours is true affection—it is selfishness—it is pride 
—God forbid that it should be even worse !”’ 

‘Tt is an easy thing to judge,’’ said Fanny in a 
voice of deep anguish—* it is a bitter thing to 
suffer! and | have suffered !”’ 

‘Then your child, also,’’ continued Agnes, 
‘“‘where is it! These are the thoughts which 
wring your poor father’s heart—what is become 
of your child'—Ah, you have done very wrong, 
Fanny ; you have sadly deceived us all!” 

** Miss Agnes,’’ said Fanny, ‘‘ you and your 
family have been very good to me, and how much 
I have loved you, I have no right to say, seeing 
how fallen and sinful I have been, and how miser- | 
able Iam! But however,”’ continued she as if | 
impatient to proceed, ‘‘] came here, as you say, | 
for a purpose, and that I must accomplish or die. | 
I have heard that you are going to live ahogether' 
at Lawford—that was a fatal place to me !—and_ 
there are those yet at Lawford whom I would die | 
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to save. You will see Aim, Miss Agnes,”’ con- 
tinued she in a hurried, agitated voice ; ‘ he will 
love you—he cannot help it—and you will love 
him ; there is no helping it ; and oh, when you are 
his wife,’’ said she, clasping her hands, ** see that 
right is done to my poor child. It is there! J 
was not the unnatural mother my poor father 
imagined me—how could 1? I loved the child too 
well to have done it any wrong—it was dear to me 
as an angel of heaven, for its father s sake, unkind 
as he wasto me! At first the thought was bitter 
to me, of you being his wife—but I ain now satis- 
fied : I know how good you are, and for mercy's 
sake—perhaps even for mine, you will befriend 
my poor child. Promise me that you will do 
this !’’ cried she, coming forward almost wildly. 

‘* You startle me,’ said Agnes; *‘ and I do not 
understand you—at least can only dimly conjecture 
your strange meaning.” 

Fanny looked at her with a hurried but search- 
ing glance, and then said, ** You know who I 
mean; he came to your father’s funeral—your 
cousin, Tom Lawford—you cannot help loving 
him, but then your love will be fortunate.”’ 

‘* Fanny,”’ said Agnes, ‘far wiser would it 
have been to have confided your child to your own 
father’s care, rather than to the man who had 
wronged you so cruelly. You have done wrong : 
you have made your child an outcast. How could 
you expect that the family would own your child? 
Your own father would !”’ 

** My father turned me out of doors on a on 
ter’s night—turne «| me out in my misery, and 1m 
shame,” said Fanny bitterly. ‘* Oh, Miss ches 
he is a hard, unforgiving, unpitying man: he had 
no merey, and no compassion! What was I to 
do? without a home, in the streets of London, 
humbled and ashamed. and my child about to be 
born! Were | to tell you all I suffered, you 
would never forget it the longest day you lived. 
The world goes on smoothly, Miss Agnes, 
smoothly to the rich and the untempted, and it 
_ thinks not on the bleeding and trampled hearts. 
which misery and an unkind fortune have thrust 
out under foot! It is easy to talk of sin and of 
sinners ; but God only knows the true burden of 
their offences. God only knows what I have 
gone through ; and yet, at times, misery and mis- 
fortune have made me almost doubt if there were 
a God!” 

** Do not speak so, do not think so !"’ exclaimed 
Agnes, * you only aggravate your sin and your 
misery by such thoughts. God sees you, and even 
now, in the person of your serrowing father, calls 
you back to him!” 

** After my child was born,”’ continued Fanny, 
‘*as soon as I was able to travel, I sold some of 
my things to raise a little money, and set off to 
Lawford. My child was beautiful, 1 thought no 
one could have the heart to east him off- 

** And yet you could,’’ interrupted Agnes. 

‘* That was not my intention,’’ returned Fanny ; 
**T told his father, in the bitterness of my deser- 
tion, that, if need were, | would send it to him; 
and, for my part, I meant to work hard for it. I 
hoped to get a wet-nurse’s place in London when 
I returned; but 1 took cold, was laid up witha 
dreadful fever, was insensible for some weeks; 
and, when I recevered, it was to find that I had 
| fallen amid worse than thieves. I was in bondage 
to the vilest and the most remorseless. I was with 
those who have no merey, and whom law could 
not reach. I was sold, body and soul. I had no 
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hope, and no power to rescue myself. Against 
my will I was now a sinner. Remorse and de- 
spair took hold on me; I felt that now I was a 
loathsome sinner, and the punishment of sin was 
onme. I seemed to myself not worth saving— 
my pride was gone, and my self-respect ; and all 
that I longed for was revenge on my oppressors, 
and death for myself. 1 saw my poor father’s 
advertisements ; but he had thrust me out when I 
was comparatively spotless—now I was not worth 
saving—it was too late! Nothing but death, and 
the pity and mercy of God could redeem me—and 
I only said let me die !”’ 

Agnes wept. 

**Oh, Miss Agnes!’ continued Fanny, in a 
broken voice, *‘ itis a lamentable thing to think 
of a human being made thus hopelessly forlorn— 
made thus despicable, thus worthless, through the 
villany of others. What is law for, if these things 
are to be? The queen is a woman like us, and 
yet there is no pity for us! Great and good ladies, 
clergymen’s wives and daughters, are women like 
us, and yet on us they have no pity! We are 
down at the lowest turn of fortune’s wheel ; and 
yet, such as I, the betrayed and the unfortunate, 
are properly objects of pity, and not of anger and 
scorn.” 

**] pity you, Fanny!’’ said Agnes. 

* Yes,’’ continued she, ‘* you and other good 
people pity us, as they do thieves and murderers, 
because they think us wilfully wicked, and there- 
fore the most unfortunate of human beings; but I 
have not been wilfully wicked. I loved one too 
high for me: I was beguiled and deceived ; and 
the loss of my good name, and my father’s favor, 
and the having ruined his peace, was my fitting 
punishment. My after intention was, to be honest 
and blameless. I meant to work hard for my 
child, and to sin no more. But a power, irresisti- 
ble as death, took hold on me, under the guise of 
friendship; and, weak in body and mind, I was 
dragged down the abyss of infamy and sorrow. 


God help me! I only wonder that I committed no | 


murder. But my course will not be a long one ; 
the sooner I am gone the better,”’ said she, burst- 
ing into tears. 

Agnes wept also. “ Ah, my poor Fanny,” 
said she, ‘* my heart aches for you ; but you must 
be rescued. Let me send for your father—let me 
see you ask his forgiveness—let me see you recon- 
ciled.”’ 

** We shall, we shall be reconciled !’’ returned 
Fanny, impatiently. ** I will go to my father my- 
self. | know the parable of the Prodigal Son. I 
have often thought of it—of going too to my father. 
Thave thought also of putting an end to my own 
life. [ must be grown very wicked,”’ said she, in 
atone of the utmost anguish—*‘ very wicked in- 
deed you will think me! but oh, Miss Agnes, this 
is the last time we shall ever meet, the last time 
you will ever hear my voice. I shall never again 
see my child: hear then my prayer,”’ said she, 
sinking on her knees ; ‘‘ when you are his wife, 
have pity on my child. Do not be ashamed of the 
ehild of an unfortunate mother! You are good: 
he will refuse you nothing; and so, may God 
Almighty always hear your prayer; and may no 
child of yours ever want a friend !”’ 

“ Rise, Fanny! rise,’’ said Agnes, ‘* you alarm 
and distress me !”’ 

“Do not refuse me,’’ pleaded the poor young 
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woman, with eyes full of tears: ‘* or I shall indeed 
doubt if there be a God in heaven !”’ 

** All that I can do I will do,’’ said Agnes ten- 
derly—* but for your child—”’ 

‘* Plead for it with its unkind father,’’ said 
Fanny, “ plead for it with him as you only can ; 
and keep my secret from all the world !”’ 

‘* Promise me, in return, then,’’ said Agnes, 
** that you will go to your father!” 

**T will! I will!” said Fanny, rising from her 
knees. ‘It will soon be all one to me, whether 
he is angry or not.” 

“This night you will go to him!” repeated 
Agnes. 

**T will! I will!” returned Fanny hastily, and 
rushed from the room. 

Poor Fanny! It was a wild dark night; and, 
gathering her cloak about her, she ran through the 
streets, and onward through lane and alley, in the 
direction of her father’s house, which was several 
| miles off: through that vast ocean of life she went, 
|of which she was but one drop of misery and wo. 
On she went, now feeling as if the pardoning arms 
of her father’s love were unfolding and sustaining 
jher; now, as if that fearful and heart-rending 
scene of repulsion and sorrow, which had thrown 
|her, a wreck, upon the sea of infamy and sorrow, 
| was again to be acted. Buta strong resolve drove 
/her on. Now she thought of the woman whose 
victim she was—the cruel, the unsparing ! now of 
\the man whom she had been tempted to murder, 
}and, like a haunting demon, these thoughts drove 
her onward. ‘* I will go to my father, and will 
say, I have sinned before Heaven and in thy sight; 
make me as one of thy hired servants !”’ 

At that very time, poor Jeffkins sat in his soli- 
tary home, and thought upen his daughter and 
wept. His anger had not left him, and yet he 
wept tears of love and pity. ‘* Better to have been 
childless,’ groaned he, ‘** than to have been thus 
deserted! So as I loved her! so proud as I was 
of her—thus to have been deserted !”’ 

He thought on the years of peace and prosperity 
which had been; on his little property; on his 
good name ; on his powers of mind; on the little 
set of whom he had been the head; of the days 
when he had gone preaching into the country, and 
vhis little Fanny had gone with him; he thought 
of Mr. Lawford, his patron and his friend, of the 
yearly dinner, and the kind intercourse which that 
good man had allowed to exist between them. He 
‘looked at his little shelf of books, at his writing- 
| desk, at the little chair in which Fanny had sat as 
\a child; and, all at once, a gush of tenderness 
overflowed his heart, and bending his face to his 
knees, he sat and wept like a child. 

But poor Fanny came not. She neared her 
father’s door, and then turned aside. She went 
afar off. It was deep night; no one saw her, or 
heard her, excepting Him who neither slumbers 
nor sleeps. A few days afterwards, and the body 
of a woman was floating along the icy waters of 
the river Lea. No one saw it; a jutting bank 
arrested its course; it floated into a little cove, 
among the withered sedges of the last year. 
They too had had their time of bloom and beauty, 
and so had she; they were bleached by the 
weather, and blown by the fierce winds of the 
unkind wintry season ; so had she, by the tempests 
of misery and misfortune. Now like a melancholy 
funeral pall the gray sedges bent over her, and the 
strong ice enclosed her in a cold embrace. 
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From the North British Review. 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 
Fourth Edition. London; 1845. pp. 408. 


Ar no period in the annals of religion and sci- 
ence have these spring tides of civilization advanced 
with a more irresistible energy, and a less mutual 
disturbance than in the present day. Freighted 
with the mora] and physical interests of our spe- 
cies, they have rolled onward in one parallel 
course, disclosing to man new sources of happi- 
ness, and providing him with new instruments of 
power, and new elements of intellectual and animal 
enjoyment. In other times, and these not very 
distant from our own, the wisdom of this world 
stood in painful conflict with the revelations of the 
next. The sage and the Christian were names 
but seldom conjoined ; and when human genius 
had unlocked the crypts of the primeval world, 
and partially lifted the veil which concealed their 
treasures, Faith stood aghast amid the monuments 
of Death, repudiating their lessons as still charged 
with error, and striving by a spurious ingenuity or 
an unworthy compromise, to reconcile truths par- 
tially demonstrated with truths fully revealed. 
Geology was thus arrayed against the Mosaic 
record, and with so powerful an ally infidelity took 
up a commanding position, wielding weapons of a 
more lethal edge than she had ever before wrested 
froin the quiver of the blasphemer, or the armory 
of the metaphysician. 

Hutton and his disciples had the courage to 
announce the startling truths that there were, at 
least, three distinct periods of animal existence 
previous to the creation of man; and that the 
natural history of the earth exhibited ‘* no vestige 


of a beginning, and no prospect of an end.’’ | 
Though denounced as atheistical, and hostile to | 
revealed religion, these views of creation were | 


widely disseminated, and warmly received. To 
refute or to confirm them, the depths of the earth 
were ransacked, its bonded vaults unbarred, and its 
caverns and its abysses explored. ‘The cemeteries 
of primeval times gave up their dead; the crum- 
bling pavement of the globe surrendered its forms 
of organic life ; and though the dumb creation had 
no historian to write its annals, and record its fate, 
it yet addressed us in articulate language from its 
hieroglyphies of stone, and exhibited on its marble 
sarcophagi the impressive handwriting of buried 
generations. 

While the inspired volume describes the creation 
of man—the zoological denizens of his paradise, 
and the preparation of the earth for their reception, 
and details also the early history of our race during 
the cycle to which we belong—the pages of the 
subterranean record, though gathered like sibyl’s 


leaves from widely distant localities, contain the | 


history of suecessive generations of living beings, 


which occupied the earth in its primeval rudeness | 


—which perished in some great catastrophes—and 
which were again replaced by new and more per- 


fect creations from the immediate hand of their | 


Maker. 


Thus did science plant her standard on a 


domain which man never trod; and thus did she | 


investigate the history of extinct animals over 
which he never exercised dominion: the book of 
Nature was thus kept distinct from the book of 
Revelation, and divine truth preserved fram the 
leaven of secular knowledge, and the contamination 
of speculative error. The light of science fell 
upon the sacred page, and that page threw back in 
return its softer and more hallowed radiance. 

In our own day, at least, we did not expect that 
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this holy alliance would be disturbed either by the 
philosopher or the divine. Discoveries in geology, 
or in physics, imperfectly developed, and portions 
of Scripture imperfectly interpreted, might be 
expected to place themselves in temporary colli- 
sion; but who could have anticipated any general 


speculations on the natural history of creation, 


which would startle the pious student, or for a 





moment disturb the serenity of the Christian world ? 
Such an event, however, has occurred, and on the 


‘author of the work before us, rests its responsi- 


bility. Prophetic of infidel times, and indicating 
the unsoundness of our genera] education, ** The 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation,’’ has 
started into public favor with a fair chance of poi- 
soning the fountains of science, and sapping the 
foundations of religion. Popular in its subject, as 
well as in its expositions, this volume has obtained 
a wide circulation among the influential classes of 
society. It has been read and applauded by those 
who can neither weigh its facts, nor appreciate its 
argument, nor detect its tendencies; while those 
who can—the philosopher, the naturalist, and the 
divine—have concurred in branding it with their 
severest censure. Although the author’s name is 
concealed, and a factitious interest thus excited in 
the public mind, it is not difficult to delineate his 
intellectual character. That he is not a philoso- 
pher every page of his work proves ;—and among 
the extravagancies of conjecture he has never been 
supposed a divine. He is an avowed phrenologist, 





and therefore we have no fear of being foiled by 
his dialectics. He is an ill-disguised materialist, 
,and therefore he is not likely to over-estimate the 
dignity of man, or to celebrate the glory of his 
Maker. A naturalist from books and not from 
observation, he has gathered the data of his specu- 
lations from the records of science, without separ- 
ating what is true from what is false; and, laden 
with this motley collection of facts and conjectures, 
he marches, torchless, through the richest domains 
of knowledge, blind to the beacons by which others 
have been warned, and stumbling over barriers by 
which others have been stayed. A work thus com- 
posed, is in its materials but the detritus of natural 
history and physics, where the ingredients oecur in 
no definite proportions, and where the affinities of 
|nature have had no part to play ;—or it is at best 
an intellectual breccia of amorphous fragments, 
| which equally defy the anatomy of the ecrysta!lo- 
|grapher, and the analysis of the chemist. Nor 
/has the author been more happy in the combination 
of his materials. ‘Trained in less severe schools 
than those of geometry and physics, his reasonings 
are in general loose and inconclusive ; his general- 
izations seem to have been reached befure he had 
obtained the materials on which they are made to 
rest; his facts are often conjectures, and some- 
times fancies; and the grand phenomena of the 
material world, which other minds have woven 
into noble and elevating truths, have become in his 
hands the basis of dangerous and degrading specu- 
lations. 

We are unwilling to charge our author with a 
systematic attempt to undermine the foundations 
of natural and revealed religion,—but we should 
ill discharge the duties of our calling, were we to 
conceal the opinion that every individual specula- 
tion which his work contains, and the entire 
hypothesis which it is written to support, have a 
direct tendency to expel the Almighty from the 
‘universe which he has made—to degrade the god- 
‘like race to whom he has entrusted the develop- 
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ment and appreciation of his power—to render the 
revelation of his will an incredible superstition— 
and to extinguish those glorious aspirations, and 
‘longings after immortality,’ in which regener- 
ated man yearns after the perfection of his nature, 
pants for the consummation of his affections, and 
anticipates with rapture the perennial exercise of 
his powers in serving and glorifying his Maker. 

That Great Name, indeed, which true philoso- 

hy has never failed to respect, and which religion 
ies to cherish, has not been wholly omitted in 
the speculations which we condemn ;—but the 
divinity which they recognize is little more than 
the electric spark which disappears forever, when 
it has lighted the train of causes and effects by 
which the planetary systems are to be framed, and 
all the orders of living beings fashioned and perpet- 
uated. That tender parent, who longs to gather 
his children ** as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wing ;°’-—who opens when they knock ; 
—who gives good things to them that ask him, 
and without whose knowledge not a hair of their 
head falls to the ground, takes no charge of the 
family of orphans who people the gloomy universe 
of our author. ‘The volcano may blaze—the earth- 
quake engulf—the lightning rend—the floods deso- 
late—and the last enemy strike his blow, without 
any eye to pity or any hand to help the victim of 
the elements, or any voice to console him in the 
last agony of his nature. 

In such a state as this, however, our author 
professes himself unwilling to leave us. His 
** sincere desire in the composition of his boo, is 
to give the frue view of nature with as little vexa- 
tious collision as possible with existing belefs, 
whether philosophical or religious,’* and ** though 
his system may at first appear at issue with other 
doctrines in esteem among mankind, * * « 
there may yet be a faith derived from this view of 
nature, sufficient to sustain us under the calamities 
and woes and pains of this sphere of being.’? The 
grand ‘‘ system of causation,’’ therefore, from 
which we are to derive this new and sustaining 
faith, well deserves our most anxious study ; but 
before we proceed to analyze and expose it, we 
must try to obtain the assent of our readers to 
some general principles, which ought to be kept 
in view by those who are ambitious, like the author 
of the work before us, to establish a general the- 
ory of creation, or to give a particular explanation 
of any of its departments. 

When an astronomer or a naturalist enters upon 
the study of the celestial or the sublunary world, 
the discovery of truth—the only sure road to fame 
—is his single object. Wherever reason leads he 
must follow—whatever mysteries confound him he 
must strive to unveil—and whether his inductions 
run counter to vulgar prejudice, or to cherished 
truths, he must maintain them fearlessly, because 
he believes them firmly. Should the phenomena 
and Jaws of nature, when accurately observed and 
irrefragably established, invalidate, or even con- 
tradict, the truths of revelation, the reason of faith 
must grapple with the reason of philosopliy, till 
truth has been elicited in the conflict. The voice 
of God is uttered as articulately, and may be heard 
as distinctly, in his works as in his word ; and he 
is the greatest enemy of religion who would throw 
a rein over genius, or limit science in the freedom 
of her range. It is otherwise, however, with 
those revellers in speculation who practise their 
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|unfrequently adulterating them for popular taste, 
jor fashioning them for vulgar apprehension, or 
perchance suppressing or denouncing the testi- 
jmony which they bear. Writers of this class 
have neither learned, nor wish to learn, the real 
meaning and sterling value of A FACT IN SCIENCE— 
that eternal and immutable truth, which every man 
must believe, and which all men may possess— 
that indestructible element of knowledge, which 
time cannot alter, nor power crush, nor fire subdue 
i—that self-luminous atom, which shines brightest 
in the dark, and whose vestal fire an intellectual 
priesthood will ever struggle to maintain. 

In forming a theory of creation for the study 
and reception of a community, either really or 
| seep! religious, the theorist is not entitled to 
| 





the privilege which we concede to the original 
jinquirer. If his theory involves moral as well as 
physical results, and takes cognizance of those 
lofty questions which relate to the first cause, and 
the responsibility and destiny of man, he is bound 
to weigh and discuss all the facts and opinions 
which oppose or confirm his views. If it has 
been revealed to man that the Almighty made him 
out of the dust of the earth, and breathed into his 
|nostrils the breath of life, it is in vain to tella 
|Christian that man was originally a speck of 
jalbumen, and passed through the stages of monads 
and monkeys, before he attained his present intel- 
lectual preeminence. If it be a received truth 
that the Creator has repeatedly interposed in the 
government of the universe, and displayed his 
immediate agency in miraculous interpositions, it 
jis an insult to any reader to tell him that that 
being slumbers on his throne, and rules undera 
‘* primal arrangement in his counsels,”’ and ** by a 
code of laws of unbending operation.’’ Let the 
author examine and disprove, if he can, the evi- 
dences of our common faith, and he may then find 
a safer bed on which to sow his tares, and a better 
market for their disposal, should they ‘* grow up 
until the harvest.’’ 

The new theory of creation, to which we must 
now direct our attention, rests its foundation on 
the ** arrangements and formation of the bodies of 
space.’’ In the same manner “* as men have once 
‘been boys, and boys infants ;’’ so have we, our 
author thinks, in the starry system ‘* many thou- 
sands of worlds, in all stages of formation, from the 
ost rudimental state to that immediately preced- 
ing the present condition of those we deem per- 
fect ;’’ and he adds, the ‘ unavoidable conclu- 
sion’? that all the perfect (worlds) have gone 
through the various stages which we see in the 
rudimental. Hence he is ‘led at once” to the 
more general ** conclusion that the whole of our 
firmament was at one time a diffused mass of nebu- 
Jous matter,’’ which once filled the whole of space 
in one connected mass, and under the influence of 
heat constituted an universal fire-mist, ready for 
the formation of all the systems of the universe. 

By some cause or other, which neither is nor 
can be explained—and, in some particular point in 
the infinite plenum of matter, where, and why 
there, we do not learn—an atom of the fire-mist 
becomes the centre of an infant sun, destined in a 
given period to generate and bring to manhood a 
numerous family of planets, each of which, some 
hapless eunuch excepted, has the power of pre- 
senting grandchildren, in the form of moons, to 
the founder of the family. The power of repro- 





orgies in the temple of science, ransacking its|duction here terminates, unless some badly an- 


storehouse for the materials of hypothesis, and not 





nealed world bursts its inclosures, and projects a 
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family of asteroids to perplex the genealogist, and 
destroy the symmetry of the system. The theory 
of creation takes no notice of the illegitimate 
family of comets, those eccentric and lawless 
vagabonds, who, though they may claim a high- 
land cousinship with different systems, have no 
legal domicile in any. While the central sun is 
thus forming, ‘* the agglomeration brings into .ope- 
ration another physical law, by force of which the 
Separate masses of matter (the suns) are either 
made to rotate singly, (as bachelors,) or, in addi- 
tion to that single motion, are (like man and wife) 
set into a complete revolution in ellipses.”” The 
centrifugal force which accompanies that of rota- 
tion, ‘flings off portions of the rotating masses, 
which become spheres by virtue of the same Jaw 
of attraction, and are maintained in orbits of revo- 
lution round the central body.’’ The process by 
which the planets—these ‘‘ children of the sun” 
—are thus formed, is the following: While the 
centrifugal force of the rotating mass is in “ exact 
counterpoise’’ with that of gravitation ‘‘ the mass 
necessarily continues entire:’”’ ‘* The least ex- 
cess, however, of the centrifugal over the attrac- 
tive force,’’ would ‘* separate the mass and its out- 
ward parts:’’ ‘The outer parts would thus revolve 
as a ring round the central body, and with the same 
velocity. At the recurrence of every new excess 
of the centrifugal force, a similar ring would be 
formed. If the agglomerating mass is now sup- 
posed to cool, it will become more dense, and shrink 
in size; and at a certain stage of solidification the 
crust will become a detached ring. Like that of 
Saturn, this ring might preserve its form, if its con- 
stitution were uniform; but as there are many 
chances against this uniformity, the matter will 
gather towards centres of superior solidity—the 
ring will break into masses—and the largest of 
these will attract the lesser, and thus become a 
planet of a spherical (spheroidal) form, revolving 
round the sun. The planet thus made might in a 
like manner project similar rings, which would 
by the same process become satellites. 

In applying this hypothesis to our solar system, 
we must suppose that a speck, corresponding with 
the centre of the sun, attracted towards itself 
so much of the nebulous plenum, as to fill the or- 
bit of the outermost planet Uranus. A ring 
formed and projected in the manner already de- 
scribed, produced this first-born of the planets, 
and eldest child of the sun. Uranus again threw 
off six satellites, revolving in like manner round 
their primary. After a long period of gestation, 
during which the parental sun, still nebular, 
shrinks in place of enlarging, till it is reduced to 
the orbit of Saturn. An excess of centrifugal 
force now supervenes, and the planet is formed. 
It then throws off seven satellites from rings of 
matter, not uniform; but having got a little expe- 
rience in ring-making, it succeeds in its two last 
throes to cast off two rings of such uniform consis- 
tency, that there are no attractive centres to break 
them, and they now form the double ring of Sat- 
urn. In like manner, Jupiter and his four moons 
were issued into the system; but when the solar 
mass was again pregnant, the ring broke into 
fragments, and —- separately into the four 
asteroids, Seres, Pallas, Juno and Vesta. Next 
came Mars, moonless and sad—doomed to spend 
his nights in darkness ; but old mother Earth suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a satellite—a matter doubtless 
of some difficulty, as the shrunk and partially in- 
durated sun had attained such a consistency, that 





though capable of sending Venus and Mercury into 
the system, yet such was the inferiority of their 
constitution, that they could neither produce rings 
nor satellites. 

With the hypothesis now described we must not 
confound what has been called the cosmogony of 
Laplace, which M. Comte has so well illustrated 
in his Course of Positive Philosophy. The object 
of Laplace was merely to explain the geueral cir- 
cumstances which characterize the constitution 
of our solar system—namely, the small ecceutricity 
of the planetary orbits—the slight deviation of 
their planes from that of the sun’s equator—and 
the identity in the direction of all their motions ; 
and though M. Comte regards it as the most plau- 
sible of all such hypotheses, when restricted to our 
own planetary system, and has attempted to dis- 
cover an aspect in which it may admit of some 
numerical verification, yet he views it merely as 
an attempt to decide the question, whether or not 
the present state of our system presented any ap- 
preciable indications of a more simple anterior 
state, whose general character was susceptible of 
being determined. ‘* We may conceive it possi- 
ble,’’ says he, ‘‘ with some hope of success, to 
form a conjecture respecting the formation of the 
solar system to which we belong ; but what natu- 
ral basis could we have for conjectures respecting 
the formation of suns themselves? How could 
we confirm or refute any cosmogonical hypothesis, 
when we possess no phenomena of the kind that 
have been explored, or that are even explorable? 
Whatever philosophical interest there may be in 
Herschel’s curious series of observations on the 
progressive condensation of nebule, from which he 
has inferred their necessary transformation into 
stars, such facts will obviously not authorize a 
similar conclusion. * * * In a word, our 
world being in the whole universe the only one 
known, its formation is at the most the only one 
which we can reasonably investigate. The other 
celestial motions enter necessarily, at Jeast till the 
present time, into the vague domain of pure imag- 
ination, disengaged from every scientific condi- 
tion :”’ But if these are M. Comte’s views, upon 
the supposition that the existence of nebulous mat- 
ter different from stars is a fact, what will be his 
opinion of such speculations when that fact is dis- 
proved, and the very foundation of this class of 
hypotheses taken away? 

if was certainly a rash generalization to main- 
tain that nebule differed essentially from clusters 
of stars, because existing telescopes could not re- 
solve them. The very first application of Lord 
Rosse’s telescopes to the heavens overturned 
the hypothesis; and with such unequivocal facts 
as that instrument has brought to light, we regard 
it as a most unwarrantable assumption to suppose 
that there is in the heavenly spaces any masses of 
matter, different from solid bodies, composing 
planetary systems. Nebule which appeared per- 
fectly round in former telescopes, and supposed to 
be in the state of condensation into stars, are found 
by Lord Rosse to have long irregular patches, or 
to be fringed with appendages branching out into 
the surrounding space. In some the supposed 
nebulous matter is irregularly distributed, having 
several stripes or wisps in it, and in others there 
are prolongations of different brightness. But 
there is one nebula of a most extraordinary kind, 
to which Lord Rosse has recently applied his 
gigantic telescope, and a drawing of which on 4 
large scale we have had an opportunity of seeing 





in his lordship’s possession. In Sir John Her- 
schel’s figure, it appears as two nebule entirely 
separate, the one being larger than the other; but 
when analyzed with the great reflector, it is found 
to contain many stars, with something like spiral 
coils issuing from the principal nebula, and throw- 
ing off luminous radiations, the stars appearing 
principally in the spiral lines. ‘The small attend- 
ant nebula, too, in place of being separate from 
the principal one, is connected with it by resolved 
and unresolved Stars, forming a luminous band 
like a portion of an irregular spiral. A drawing 
of this remarkable nebula, which we trust Lord 
Rosse will soon publish, can alone convey to the 
reader an idea of its singular structure, and will, 
we are sure, discountenance those idle and unfound- 
ed speculations which we have been considering. 
The importance of Lord Rosse’s observations, 
and the folly of speculating on the form and ap- 
pearance of such bodies, will appear in a very 
striking point of view from a history of the nebula 
of which we have been speaking. According to 


Messier, this nebula (No. 51 of his catalogue) is | 


a nebula without stars. It consists, he adds, of 
two, having each a brilliant centre 4’ 35” distant 
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observation on the companion nebula referred to 
both by Messier and Sir Wilham, but he has 
drawn it as a planetary nebula entirely distinct 
from the other. Lord Rosse, on the other hand, 
connects it by a luminous branch with the Jarger 
nebula, consisting of spiral branches and stars, 
and thus takes away all its resemblance to a plan- 
etary nebula agglomerating under the influence of 
gravitation.* 

The theory of planetary creations being thus left 
without any support from the nebula hypothesis, 
it is scarcely worth while to make any farther ex- 
posure of it; but the magnitude of the heresy, and 
the use which has been made of it asa basis for 
other errors, renders necessary a more popular il- 
lustration of its absurdities. When a single atom 
in the universe of matter becomes the nucleus of 
a sun, it must derive this preéminence from some 
cause extrinsic to itself. The will of the Creator 
being excluded by our author, there can be no 
cause influencing one atom which does not influ- 
‘ence millions. But passing over this difficulty, 
and supposing the uniformly distributed atoms to 
‘agglomerate round their ringleader, the space left 
| blank by the slow advance of the atoms in radial 





from each other, and the (wo atmospheres touch! | lines converging to the nucleus, must be a ring 
Sir William Herschel describes it as a ‘* bright | bounded by concentric circles, the outermost circle 
rouna ‘ebula surrounded by a halo or glory at a/ being the limit of the nebulous matter not drawn 
distance from it, and accompanied with a compan- | to the centre of the nascent sun. Now, as all the 
ion.” Sir John Herschel, who has represented | forces which act upon the agglomerating particles, 
it in Fig. 25 of his paper of 1833, noticed that the | whether they proceed from the circumference of 
distant halo discovered by his father was partially | the undisturbed nebulous matter, or from the grad- 
subdivided into two branches, and he observes | ually increasing nucleus, must have their result- 


that this ** is one of its most remarkable and inter- 
esting features.’ ‘* Supposing it,’’ he continues, 
**to consist of stars, the appearance it would pre- 
sent to a spectator placed on a planet attendant on 
one of them eccentrically situated towards the 
north preceding quarter of the central mass, would 
be exactly similar to that of our Milky Way, tra- 
versing in a manner precisely analogous, the fir- 
mameut of large stars, with which the centre clus- 
ter would be seen projected, and (owing to its 
greater distance) appearing, like it, to consist of 
stars much smaller than those in other parts of ths 
heavens. Can it, then, be that we have here a 
brother system bearing a real physical resemblance 
and strong analogy of structure to our own? 
Were it not for the subdivision of the ring, the 
most obvious analogy would be that of the system 
of Saturn, and the ideas of Laplace respecting the 
formation of that system would be powerfully re- 
called by this object. But it is evident that all 
idea of symmetry caused by rotation on an axis 
must be relinquished when we consider that the 
elliptic form of the inner subdivided portion indi- 
eales, with extreme probability, an elevation of 
that portion above the plane of the rest, so that 
the real form must be that of a ring split through 
half its circumference, and having the split por- 
tions set asunder at an angle of about 45° each to 
the plane of the other.’”? Now, had the ring in 
this nebula been single, as observed by Sir W. 

erschel, the phenomenon would have been re- 
garded as a striking illustration of Laplace's cos- 
mwogony, and of the theory of the formation of the 
ring of Saturn. Sir John Herschel, however, put 
an end to such a speculation by discovering the 
split in the ring, and Lord Rosse’s observations in 
their turn discountenance Sir John’s idea of the 
nebula being a brother system to the nebula of the 
Milky Way, in which astronomers suppose that 
our own lot is cast. Sir John Herschel makes no 


ants in the radial lines above mentioned—there 
jean be no cause whatever capable of giving a ro- 
| tatory motion tothe mass. It must remain at rest. 
\In Laplace's Cosmogony he assumes a sun with 
‘its atmosphere in a state of rotation, the Creator 
/being supposed necessary to give this primitive 
impulse to a process which is completed by secon- 
dary causes. The motion of the satellites is of 
‘course derived from the previous motions of their 
| primaries. 

| But even if these difficulties are surmounted, 
we are beset with others equally formidable. 
What cause is there to determine the particular 
|‘ stages at which rings are formed and detached.”” 
|The excess of the centrifugal force which presides 
jat this operation, is supposed to occur under the 
‘influence of some law which regulates the cooling 
of the heated gaseous bodies employed in the pro- 
cess. But we have still to ask what is the cause 
of the cooling, and what is its law—a law capable 
of regulating the distance, magnitude, densities, 
‘rings and satellites of all the bodies of our plane- 
ltary system. Under such processes we might ex- 
| pect that satellites might not only have satellites 
but also rings, and that the sun himself might 





* Since this portion of the article was printed, we 
have had an opportunity of seeing, at the meeting of the 
British Association at Cambridge, a more perfect draw- 
ing of this very remarkable nebula than the one to which 
we have already referred. Sir David Brewster, into 
whose hands it was put by the Farl of Rosse, exhibited 
and explained it to the Physical Section, pointing out the 
difference between this accurate representation of the 
nebula, and the description given of it by preceding as- 
tronomers.. The Earl of Rosse, who was present, ex- 
plained the manner in which he executed the drawings 
of this and other nebula which he had observed ; and Sie 
John Herschel expressed his admiration of the remarka- 
ble phenomena which the drawing exhibited, referrim 
particularly to the numerous stars which it contained, 
to the spiral lines, and the | ranch which connected the 
small nebuln with the large one. 
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have had a huge ring revolving round him in the 
plane of his equator. Leaving these difficulties 
for our author’s consideration, we come to the 
cardinal absurdity of his cosmogony. In the spec- 
ulation of Laplace, he assumed the existence of a 
revolving sun, a source of light and heat capable 
not only of controlling by its power the huge mass 
of atmosphere with which it was charged, but of 
illuminating by its beams, and nursing by its heat, 
the various planets which it was destined to form. 
In this cosmogony, like that of Moses, it was God 
that said, ‘* Let there be light, and there was 
light;’’ but in the crude sun-making under our 
review, no contrivance exists for providing light 
and heat as the emanations from the central mass. 
By what process can an agglomeration of nebulous 
matter give birth to a perennial flame, emitting 
those luminous, chemical, and heat-giving rays 
which perform such functions in the economy of 
nature? If these properties necessarily reside in 
the central mass, then every planet and every sat- 
ellite ought to be suns of various magnitudes, sell- 
luminous, and self-heated, as if they were portions 
of the sun itself. But supposing that the central 
mass were capable of retaining what was sun, and 
discharging what was planet, by what process 
was the luminiferous ether, the medium of light, 
diffused through universal space’ and from what 
collection of nebulous matter, and by what jaw of 
aggregation, and with what projectile force were 
the various comets, moving in all directions, and 
in planes of every possible inclination, launched 
across systems in which no material for their pro- 
duction can be found? The difficulty cannot be 
removed by assigning to some other portion of 
space the manufacture of those wandering stars ; 
for we have now comets whose orbits are included 
within our own solar system, and which cannot be 
produced by any of the processes which are sup- 
posed to have given birth to the planets. The last 
difficulty which demands our notice is presented in 
the motion of the whole of our system round a 
point in the constellation Hercules. By what 
eddies of nebulous matter this grand movement is 
effected, our author has not ventured to conjecture, 
and were he to make the attempt, he might learn, 
better than by any other process, the true charac- 
ter of his own specrlations. 

A hypothesis like that under consideration, so 
improbable in its very nature, and so gratuitous in 
all its assumptions, might be expected to possess 
some feature which, when detected and examined, 
would reduce it to an absurdity. That feature 
presents itself in the very basis upon which it 
rests. The whole orbit of Uranus, three thousand 
and six hundred million of miles in diameter, is 
assumed to have been filled with nebulous matter 
simiiar to that of the celestial nebule, and all this 
mat.er has been condensed, by the action of grav- 
ity, into a sun, seven planets, four asteroids, and 
eighteen satellites. Let us now assume the aver- 
age density of the sun, and all his attendants, at 
three, four, or five times that of water. Let us 
also compute the diameter of a sphere equal in 
bulk to all these bodies, and having found how 
many times that sphere is contained in a sphere 
whose radius is the distance of Uranus from the 
sun, we shall have a rough estimate of the density 
of the nebulous matter when it occupied its largest 
volume. We should be ashamed to make such a 
calculation, but if any person undertake the task, 
he will find that the nebulous matter in question 


rarcst of our gaseous bodies!’ How could a sphere 
of such matter, held together by forces so infi- 
nitely feeble, revolve as a connected mass? How 
could it indurate in rings—how perform the other 
juggleries of world-making’ But the absurdity 
does not here end. ‘This sphere of impalpable 
matter must, like the other nebule, be se/f-/umi- 
nous. It might, therefore, if it can do anything at 
all, make suns self-luminous like itself; but how 
could it part with its native brightness to form the 
dark and opaque masses of primary and secondary 
planets ? 

The consideration of the self lustre of nebule 
furnishes us with a palpable argument against the 
nebular hypothesis as suggested, for it was never 
maintained, by astronomers. A globular nebula, 
shining with its own light, must, in any of its 
stages, previous to induration, have its brightness 
a maximum in its centre, and gradually shading 
off into darkness at its circumference. But it is 
only a very small number of such nebule that 
have been found, and we have no doubt whatever 
that, as in the case of the companion of Messier’s 
No. 51, a high power will not only resolve them 
into stars, but prove that they are wholly destitute 
of that symmetry of form and of illumination 
which countenance the idea of an agglomerating 
and rotating mass. Many nebule are vr" .ormly 
luminous, as if they were flat discs ; others have 
their light unequally distributed, while vast num- 
bers have the most irregular shapes, indicating no 
appearance of rotation, and no appearance of a 
central accumulation. Independently, therefore, 
of the discoveries of Lord Rosse, there was every 
reason to believe, from analogy as well as from 
observation, that nebule are mere collections of 
stars, deriving their general lustre, or the lustre 
of their individual parts, from the brightness and 
the number of the stars of which they are com- 
posed, and often exhibiting the appearance of 
globes or discs, from the inability of our tel- 
escopes to detect their ramifications and ap- 
pendages. 

From the lofty epic on the construction of an 
universe, our author descends to the sublunary 
theme of the formation of our own globe. When 
our earth was thrown off from the sun, it was 
482,000 miles in diameter, (the diameter of the 
moon’s orbit,) at which time it revolved in twenty- 
nine and a half days, the period of the moon’s 
revolution. After the earth had cooled and shrunk 
to a globe of its present size, its external crust 
consisted of primary rocks, of which granite is 
| the type, ‘agglomerated directly from the nebu- 
lous or vaporiferous state.’’ Washed by the seas 
_which the condensed vapors had formed, these 
‘rocks were worn down, and their detritus de- 
| posited in strata of sand and mud at the bottom of 
|the ocean. Under the influence of heat and pres- 
sure, these sedimentary formations, the gneiss 
_and mica-slate system were gradually indurated. 
The imprisoned fires, the residue of the original 
temperature of the mass, broke up and rent the 
sedimentary strata, and the rocky matter in a state 
of fusion burst through the rents, tossing up the 
/broken masses from their original levels. ‘Thus 
_were formed the primary strata of our globe—the 
hypozoic system of Mr. Phillips—and they lie be- 
/neath all the rocks which contain animal and 
vegetable remains. 
| Our author now proceeds, in successive chap- 
ters, to describe the commencement and contin- 





must be many millions of times rarer than the|uance of organic life in the clay slate and grau- 
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wacké slate system—the old red sandstone—the| ment of the ocean. The lichen and the moss 
earboniferous formation—the new red sandstone| reared their tiny fronds on the first rocks that 
—the oolité—the cretaceous formation—the ter-| emerged from the deep, land plants evolving the 
tiary formation—and in the superficial and recent} various forms of fruit and flower next arose—the 
formations of our globe. He traces, in the fossil} upas and the bread-fruit tree—the gnarled oak 
remains of these different eras, the progress of | and the lofty cedar. Animal life appeared when 
organic life, corresponding ‘‘ with the progress of | the granary of nature was ready with its supplies. 
physical conditions on the surface.” He finds| A globule, having a new globule forming within 
plants and animals advancing from simple to) itself which is the fundamental form of organic be- 
higher forms of organization. Sea plants precede | ing, may be produced in albumen by electricity ; and 
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those of the land, and amongst these, ‘‘ the simpler | 
(cellular and cryptogamic) before the more com-| 
plex.’? Among the animal ‘remains, he finds) 
‘traces all but certain of infusoria, then polypi-| 
aria, crinoidea, some humble forms of the articu- 
lata and mollusea, and afterwards higher forms of 


as such globules may be identical with living and 
reproductive cells, we have the earliest germ of 
organic life—the first cause of all the species of 
animated nature which people the earth, the 
ocean, and the air. Born of electricity and albu- 
men, the simple monad is the first living atom— 


the mollusea. Ages passed away before there) the microscopic animalcules—the snail—the worm 
were any nobler types of being. Fishes, the;—the reptile—the fish—the bird—and the quad- 
humblest class of vertebrata, then appeared, the | ruped—all spring from its invisible loins. The 
earliest fishes resembling the lower articulata.| human similitude at Jast appears in the character 
Land animals, beginning with reptiles, “ univer-| of the monkey—the monkey rises into the baboon 
sally allowed to be the type next in advance from |—the baboon is exalted to the orang-outang—and 
fishes,’’ form the next link in the chain of life.| the chimpanzee, with a more human toe and 





From reptiles we advance to birds, and thence | 
through the low forms of marsupialia to the | 
higher mammalia ; and when the land and sea had | 
‘come into their present relations,” and the prin-| 
cipal continents had aequired the irregularity of | 
surface necessary for man—Man appeared. | 

Having thus discovered, as he believes, ‘ every- 
where throughout the geological history, strong 
traces of a parallel advance of the physical condi-| 
tions and the organic forms,”’ our author ventures | 
to declare ‘*a somewhat different idea of organic | 
creation from what has hitherto been generally | 
entertained.”’ He regards it as characteristic of | 
an humble class of intellects, to suppose that God | 
constantly acts in particular ways for particular! 
occasions, thus detracting from his foresight, low-| 
ering Him to the level of our own intellects, and 
thus anthropo-morplizing his creative power, or, 
reducing it to the character borne by the ordinary | 
proceedings of mankind. Hence he arrives at the | 
conclusion, that as the cosmical arrangements of | 
the universe, or the coustruction of our earth and) 
its associates, and, inferentially, all the other 
globes of space, are not the result of any imme-, 
diate or personal exertion on the part of the De-| 
ity, but of natural laws, which are the expressions | 
of his will, the organic arrangements must be so | 
likewise. 

Thus, according to our author, did the great! 
Creator issue his Almighty Fiat—the expression | 
of his sovereign will—and establish natural 
laws, including ‘‘that endless series of phe- 
nomena,”’ physical and moral, which constitute | 
the past history of nature, and which will continue 
through all fature ages. At this his first and 
LAST command was the universe and universal, 
nature irrevocably constituted. Boundless space 
was instantly occupied with nebulous matter. 
Suns sprung from its heated atoms, and motion, 
the life of matter, supervened. From the first 
agglomerated mass, planets were thrown off into | 
their respective orbs, and satellites in due order, 
started from their parent sphere. Under the in-| 
fluence of heat and moisture—the one collected | 
into voleanoes, and the other accumulated into seas 
—each globe of space was fitted for the reception | 
of organic life. ‘The electric spark, escaping from 
the wild elements around it, struck Jife into an 
elementary and reproductive germ, and sea-plants, 
the food of animals, first decked the rude pave- 
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shorter arms, gives birth to man—the temporary 
autocrat of the animal world, but destined to give 
place to higher orders of being, in the never-end- 
ing series of metamorphoses with which futurity 
is pregnant. 

Such is a condensed view of the poetical the- 
ory of creation which we are called upon to ad- 
mire and believe. Jad it been propounded in 
ancient times, when we had neither revealed nor 
demonstrated truth for our guides, it might have 
been accepted as a vision of philosophy, which 
future discoveries might realize or dispel ; but its 
appearance and reception in modern times, amid 
the sober convictions of faith, and the impregna- 
ble results of science, is a phenomenon bordering 
on the marvellous.* We need scareely inform 
our readers that a theory of ereation, in which 
God never acts personally and specially in the 
works of creation and providence, stands in direct 
opposition to that revelation of his will, in which 
he is represented as creating and destroying his 
works—as rewarding and punishing his creatures 
—and as controlling and subverting the laws of 
organic and inorganic nature. But this opposition 
we must at present overlook, and in examining 
speculations of such a kind, which profess to lay 
their foundations in scientific truth, we must make 
and appeal to Reason and not to Faith. 

The theory under our review rests itself on a 
triple foundation—on the supposed fact that the 
cosmical arrangements of the universe are clearly 
the effects of natural law ; on the progressive de- 
velopments of plants and animals, as exhibited in 
the geological history of our globe ; and on vari- 
ous scientific results which are supposed to indi- 
cute the transformation of one species into an- 
other. Did the numerous details which form the 
groundwork of any speculation involve only ad- 
mitted truths, or sound inferences from unques- 
tioned phenomena, an intelligent reader would ex- 
perience little difficulty in estimating the value 
of the generalization which they were brought to 
support. Partial coincidences and seeming re- 


* “ Happily,” says Sir Henry de la Beche, “ facts have 
become so multiplied, that geology is daily emerging 
from that state when an hypothesis, provided it were 
brilliant and ingenious, was sure of advocates and tem- 
porary success, even when it sinned against the laws of 


| 2 gp and facts themselves.’—Geological Manual, 


ref., p. vii. 
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semblances might in some cases mislead, and in 
others deceive; but the contrast of stern and un- 
disputed facts with assertions however plausible, 
ae views however ingenious, will never fail to 
expel error from her imost impregnable strong- 
holds. If the theory relates to a particular branch 
of science, and its students are a jury of philoso- 
phers, every fact will be weighed—every testi- 
mony sifted, and a verdict on the side of truth will 
be ultimately pronounced. But if the subject of 
inquiry is general and extensive, moral as well as 
physical, reaching back to primeval times, and 
scanning the most distant future ;—if it embraces 
infinity of space as well as eternity in time, in- 
volving the responsibilities and destinies of our 
species, appealing to the reason of every race of 
being, and to minds male and female of every de- 
gree of power, and every shade of culture—then 
may we expect from such a subject, and with such 
a jury, an inquest of philosophy in which truth is 
not likely to triumph. Each individual mind 
will discover some insulated link to which it will 
instinetively cling. In the poetry of life and 
death, after renovation and decay, the youthful 
mind will find a chord resonant to its ardent na- 
ture. The infidel will swear a cheerful allegi- 
ance to natural in place of divine law. ‘The shal- 
low philosopher will find food of easy assimila- 
tion, and every possessor of an infinitesimal of 
knowledge will find a corresponding atom in the 
new philosophy of nature. Such, we believe, is 
not an exaggerated picture of this new theory of 
creation, nor an unjust description of its individ- 
ual supporters. In the scrutiny of its facts, how- 
ever, we shall best decide the fate of its doc- 
trines. 

We have already seen in our examination of 
the cosmical hypothesis of our author, that it has 
no foundation in nature, and stands directly op- 
posed to mechanical laws as well as to astronomi- 
cal facts. It is a romance without a hero—a 
drama without a plot—a dream without an inter- 
preter. To believe in it would be treason against 
the sovereignty of intellect, and to express that 
belief would be to run the risk of a commission of 
lunacy. Let us proceed then to examine the geo- 
logical details in which the theory of development 
by natural law is supposed to have its surest foun- 
dation. If these details are incorrect—if complex 
organizations often precede, in the geological sand- 
glass, those which are simpler, and have as little 
rela‘ion to them in structural resemblances as in 
their order of succession, then does the theory fail 
in its most prominent application. But even if its 
geological facts are true, it can derive no support 
from their truth. An order of creation advancing 
from what is simple to what is compound, can 
never establish a creation by natural law, and 
would indicate only the order of procedure which 
the Almighty chose to pursue. 

In determining the succession of organic struc- 
tures, as exhibited in the various eras of geology, 
a theorist is not entitled to collect his details under 
the influence of preconceived opinions, and with 
that imperfect knowledge of geology which falls to 
the lot of the general student. Geologists alone 
are entitled to adjudicate upon such a question, 
and it is to them we must appeal for that array of 
facts by which alone it can be decided. 

The total absence «f organic remains from the 
primary rocks, which have hence received the 
name of Azoic, (without life,) places it beyond a 
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nor animals existed upon theearth. In the group 
of the grauwacke slate which follows the primary 
rocks, we find the first traces of vegetable and 
animal remains, and hence the name of Protozoic, 
life,) has been given to them. Algew and 
uci, marine vegetables, though absent from the 
British, appear in the Scandinavian rocks. Corals 
and encrinites occur in abundance. The cuttle-fish 
and other molluscous animals are plentiful, and 
there are numerous crustacea, particularly trilo- 
bites of the genera calymene and asaphus. The 
remains of the bones and teeth of fish* have been 
found both in England and Ireland, and the abun- 
dance of Ichthyodorulites, or defensive fish bones 
in the grauwacke series, ‘‘ shows,’* as Sir H. de 
la Beche remarks, ‘‘ that the class of animals to 
which they belong was among the earliest inhab- 
itants of the globe.”? Here then we have in the 
first era of organic life animals of high organiza- 
tion, trilobites with the most perfect organs of 
sensation, and the cuttle-fish with an eyeball 
scarcely surpassed in beauty by the human organ. 
The theory of development is thus utterly at fault 
in its very earliest application, and its author is 
driven to assert that ‘‘ it is impossible to believe 
that these were the first sole examples of life 
which existed upon the earth,’’ and that ‘* the mol- 
luses and radiates necessarily imply the previous, 
or at least contemporary existence of certain hum- 
bler forms of life, vegetable as well as animal !’’ 

In the next group of rocks which compose the 
Silurian system of Mr. Murchison, we find almost 
the same fossils which existed in the grauwacke 
system, and even the author of ‘* The Vestiges”’ 
allows that the latter is zoologically a continuation 
of the former. He contrives, however, to obtain 
a step in his ascending scale, from the remains of 
minuter fishes, discovered by Mr. Phillips, in 
rocks immediately over the Aymestry limestone. 
These fishes he considers as ‘‘ the first examples 
of vertebrated animals which breathed upon our 
planet ;’’ but in beds de/ow the Aymestry limestone 
the remains of a fish have been found which be- 
long to the highest type of that division of verte- 
brate animals, and hence the oldest fossil fish with 
which geologists are acquainted, is actually one 
with the highest organization! In order to make 
the sinall fishes of Mr. Phillips available for his 
argument, our author keeps in the shade the fishes 
of the Upper Ludlow rocks, which he designates 
as the ‘‘ remains of six genera of obscure charac- 
ter ;’’ but Agassiz has formed out of them seven 
new species, all with a high degree of organiza- 
tion, and ¢wo of them of the very highest type. 
Here, then, the hypothesis of an ascending scale 
is positively contradicted. 

We come now to the era of the Old Red Sand- 
stone, or the Devonian system of -rocks as it has 
been called, from its prevalence in Devonshire. 
The same marine organic remains which marked 
the Silurian reappear in the same form in the De- 
vonian system—zoophytes, molluses, and crusta- 
cea ; but the distinguishing features of this forma- 
tion are the fishes with which it abounds—fishes 
remarkable for their high and singular organiza- 
tion. We need scarcely tell the general reader 
that Agassiz has divided fishes into four orders, 


*“Neither fishes nor any higher vertebrata as yet 
roamed through the marine wilds.”— Vestiges, 4th edit., 


. 58. 
+ The first discovery of fishes in the old red sandstone 
was made by Dr. Fleming.—Acassiz, Recherches sur les 





doubt that there was a time when neither plants 


Poissons Fossiles, tom. v., p. 132. 
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namely, the Placotds, or those which are covered 
with scaly plates, like the sharks of our own day 
—the Ganoids, or those which like the pike have 
hard scales like enamel—the Cycloids, or those 
which have seales like the salmon—and the Cte- 
noids, or those which have jagged scales like the 
perch. Now, the fishes which occur in the De- 
vonian system belong to all these orders, except 
that of the Cycloids, and there can be no mistake 
about the character of their organization, as seve- 
ral of them belong to existing families. Some of 
these are bony and some cartilaginous, though the | 
latter character prevails in the two first orders 5| 
hut all of them belong to the most exalted types of 
organization. Notwithstanding these facts, our | 
author endeavors to draw a support for his theory 
from the fishes we have mentioned. He insists 
that the Placotds and Ganoids are manifestly of an 
inferior character to the Cycloids and Ctenoids, 
which afterwards came into existence ; and in sup- 
port of these groundless statements, he alleges, on 
the authority of Agassiz, that the two first orders 
have only a rudimentary or cartilaginous skeleton, 
while the “gee and Ctenoids have an osseous 
structure. ow this is not true; for as we have 
already stated, cartilaginous and osseous fishes 
exist in each of the four orders; and what is still 
more striking, several new species of Ctenoids, 
which had been found only in the carboniferous 
system, have been discovered among the fishes 
brought by Mr. Murchison from the old red sand- 
stone of Russia. Resolved to make out his posi- 
tion, our author next asserts, that certain of the 
Ganoids approximate, in form and armature, to the 
lower order of the crustacea, the Cephalaspis making 
the smallest advances from the crustacean charac- 
ter, and greatly resembling the asaphus, a trilobite 
of the lower formation. The Coccosteus—a genus 
discovered in Caithness by Messrs. Murchison and 
Sedgewick—he considers as the next step in ad- 
vance to the perfect fish type; and he places it 
near the crustaceans, because its teeth are chis- 
elled, as it were, out of the solid bone of the jaw, 
like the nippers of a lobster, and because its mouth 
opens vertically, contrary to the usual mode of the 
vertebrata. A third step in advance of the crus- 
tacea, our author finds in the Pterichthys, that 
remarkable fossil which was discovered by our 
distinguished countryman, Mr. Hugh Miller, and 
of which he has given so interesting a description 
in his elegant and instructive volume On the Old 
Red Sandstone.* Now it is averred by modern 
geologists, that these statements are incorrect, and 
that the Ganoid fishes rather approach to the 
higher class of reptiles, than to the lower crusta- 
cea.t But even if they were correct, they are not 








*“ Never shall I forget,” says Agassiz, “ the impression 
which the sight of the Plerichthys, provided with appen- 
dages resembling wings, vendied upon me, when I 
assured myself that it belonged to the lone of fishes. It 
was an entirely new type, which was about to figure, for 
the first time since it had ceased to exist, in the series of 
beings—again to form a link, which nothing of all that 
had been revealed up to the time, with regard io extinct 
creations, would have led us ever to suspect the existence 
of—showing forcibly that observation alone can lead us 
to the recognition of the laws of development of organ- 
ized beings, and how much we should guard against all 
those pron of transformation cf species, which the 
imagination invents with as much facility as reason re- 
Sutes them.”—Report on the Fossi! Fish of the Devonian 
System. Brit. Assoc., 1342, p. 81. 

t Professor Agassiz has explained why the Cephalas- 
pides, the Coccosteus, and the Pterichthys were supposed | 
to approximate to the Trilobites of a particular genus.— 
Report on the Fossil Fish of the Devonian System. Brit. 
Assoc., 1842, pp. 85, 86. 








calculated even to give probability to the opinions 
which they are brought to support; and if such 
questions are to be settled by the authority of any 
name, we would oppose to the incognito reputa- 
tion of our author, the following decision of 
Agassiz :*—‘‘ This primitive diversity of the Ich- 
thyoid types, of a formation so ancient as the old 
red sandstone, is, in my opinion, one of the facts 
the most contradictory to the theory of the successive 
transformation of species, and of the descent of or- 
ganized beings now living, froma small number of 
prumiive forms.’’t 

In the era of the Carboniferous Formations, 
when land plants show themselves abundantly in 
the strata, our author finds, as usual, new proofs 
of his theory. The carboniferous group compre- 
hends the coal measures and the mountain limestone. 
The coal measures consist of beds of sandstone, 
shale, and coal. They abound in vegetable re- 
mains ; and all geologists agree in regarding the 
coal itself as an indurated mass of plants, though 
they differ as to the circumstances under which 
the change was effected. Many hundred species 
of plants have been discovered in the coal] forma- 
tion; and in this first and most ancient Flora, the 


* Id. Id., p. 87. 

tIt will not be regarded, we trust, as an unsuitable 
digression in a Scottish journal, to notice the labors of an 
accomplished and distinguished lady in extending our 
knowledge of the fossil fishes of the old red sandstone in 
her native land; nor will that notice be less appropriate 
on the part of one who occasionally saw, amid the gaie- 
ties of her early life, and in the pursuits of her maturer 
age, indications of that fine and ardent mind which un- 
folded itself in her later days. Professor Agassiz has 


| placed Lady Cumming Gordon of Altire “in the very first 


rank” of recent contributors to our knowledge of the 
fossil fishes of the Devonian system. “ Not satisfied,” 
says he, “ with collecting and distributing among geolo- 
gists, with unequalled liberality, the numerous specimens 
of those remains which she had collected in a quarry 
worked on purpose, she studied them with care—placed 
aside the most perfect specimens—and painted them with 
a precision of detail and an artistic talent to which very 
few naturalists have been able to attain. These drawings, 
indeed, and those of her daughter, (Lady Seyinour,) oe 
constantly assisted her in her studies, will form one of 
the principal ornaments of my ‘monograph.’ On the 
point of presenting this selection to the public, it is pain- 
ful to me to think that this noble lady will no more be 
able herself to receive from geologists the tribute of grat- 
itude which she so justly deserved. May this record, 
planted upon her grave, remind her pele A companion, 
that the willingness with which she assisted her parent 
has contributed to raise for her a lasting monument in 
the scientific world.”—Report on the Fossil Fish of the 
Devonian System. Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1842, p. 81, and 
his Hichordies sur les Poissons Fossiles, tom. V., pp. 
131, 132. To this well-merited compliment Professor 
Agassiz has added a more permanent memorial of his 
admiration, by giving the name of Cheirolepis Cummin- 


gie@ toa species of the first group of the Ganoid family 


which Lady Cumming Gordon had discovered. Inherit- 
ing a name sacred in the history of our church, and asso- 
ciated with the brightest deeds of the martyr, Lady Cum- 
ming Gordon has thrown round it the softer radiance of 
intellectual accomplishments, not limited to the study of 
fossils, but embracing nobler themes, and bearing upon 
higher interests. May we not express the hope that such 
an example will not be lost upon that exalted class, whom 
Providence has placed in a position to influence those of 
a higher as well as of a lower station than themselves. 
Ephemeral and unprofitable as are the pursuits which too 
generally constitute the amusements, as well as the occu- 
pations of the female mind, we feel it incumbent upon us, 
when bearing witness to a noble exception, to record the 
sentiment, that a portion of the leisure of our sister pil- 
grims could not have a more elegant appropriation, than 
in learning to distinguish the gems which adorn their 
persons—in studying the minerais which may be gathered 
round their home—and in wandering over the embalmed 
relics of organic life, which are buried under the pathways 
upon which they daily tread. 
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author of the work before us strives to discover an 
ascending scale. He asserts, that the, terrestrial 
botany of our globe begins with classes of compara- 
tively simple forms and structure, the lowest place 
being taken by plants of cellular tissue, without 
flowers, such as the lichens, mosses, fungi, ferns, 
and sea-weeds ; and that above these are found 
plants with vascular tissue, bearing flowers, first, 
the Monocotyledons, with one seed lobe, such as 
the cane and palm; and next, the Dicotyledons, 
with two seed lobes, such as the pine, elm, oak, 
and other British forest trees, ‘‘ these subdivisions 
also ranking in the order in which they are here 
stated.’’ ‘* Now it is clear,’’ adds our author, 
‘*that a predominance of these forms in succession 
marked the successive epochs developed by fossil 
geology, the simple abounding first, and the com- 
plex afterwards. Two thirds of the plants of the 
carboniferous era are of the cellular or erypto- 
gamic kind. * * * The ascertained Dicotyle- 
dons, or higher class plants, are comparatively few 
in this formation ; but it will be found, that they 
constantly increased as the globe grew older.” 
In the Lepidodendra of the Lycopodiaceoys family, 
our author finds additional proofs of his hypothesis. 
From the internal structure of the stem, and the 
character of the seed vessels, he maintains, that | 
they have been a link between Monocotyledons 
and Dicotyledons, “a fact,’’ he adds, ‘* worthy of 
note, as it favors the idea, that in vegetable, as 
well as in animal creation, a progress has been 
observed in conformity with advancing conditions.” 

Positive as these statements are, and bold as are 
the conclusions which are drawn from them, yet! 
geologists of all classes repudiate them as incorrect 
and unfounded. Dr. Fleming has actually found’ 
Dicotyledonous plants in the Grauwacke slates of | 
Cork ;* and the splendid Flora of the coal mea-| 
sures, which our author finds it convenient to char-| 
acterize as exhibiting comparatively simple form! 
sand structures, displays, on the contrary, the! 
most magnificent specimens of creative power, re- | 
sembling the noblest pines of the South Sea! 
Islands, rivalling existing species in the complexity | 
of their organization, and surpassing them in the 
scale of development. 

In the animal remains of this period, our author | 
does not find much support to his theory. Poly-| 
piaria and Crinoidea abound in the mountain lime- 
stone ; but they disappear in the superincumbent 
coal beds. ‘* At this time,’’ he adds, ‘* the Sau-! 
roids are considered as at their point of greatest! 
abundance—a fact of some importance, seeing that} 
in teeth, bones, and scales, they make an advance | 
to the lizard character, a type of a higher order of | 
animals, which we are soon to see entering upon) 
the stage.” Now, this attempt to assimilate the 
Sauroid fishes to the lizards deserves the severest 
censure, for Agassiz has shown, that their general | 
structure is so peculiar, that they cannot be united | 
with the reptiles, or the one class in any way| 
descend from the other. 

In describing the monotony in the forms and; 
colors of nature, which he supposes to mark the) 
carboniferous era, our author states, what he) 
doubtless considers as favorable to his theory, that} 
neither the hum of insects, nor the music of birds, | 
cheered the solitudes of the earth; but, in making} 
these assertions, he is greatly mistaken. Insects| 
have been found in this era; and it is strange that! 
the author should not have known this, as an| 





* See Wernerian Memoirs, vol. iii., p. 89. Edin. 1821. 


account of them, with engravings, was published 
eight years ago in Dr. Buekland’s Bridgewater 
Treatise. Two Coleopterous insects, of the family 
Curculionide, were discovered in the nodules of 
ironstone from the coal formation of Coalbrookdale, 
by Mr. William Anstice, of Madely Wood. Ano- 
ther insect, of which Mr. Anstice has several spe- 
cimens, and to which Dr. Buckland has given the 
name of Limulus trilolitoides, formed the nucleus 
of a nodule of iron ore from the same locality.* 
Nor is it less hostile to the theory of development, 
that we have evidence much stronger than that 
which generally satisfies our author, that such 
highly organized animals as reptiles and birds 
existed in the carboniferous age. Mr. Lyell in- 
forms us that, in the coal formation of Nova Sco- 
tia, ** Mr. Logan discovered footsteps which appear 
to Mr. Owen to belong to some unknown species 
of reptiles, constituting the first indications of the 
reptilian class known in the carboniferous rocks ;’’t 
and Dr. Alfred King has discovered, in the car- 
boniferous series of Westmoreland, South Penn- 
sylvania, the foot marks of at least seven species 
‘of birds, or other highly-organized animals.” 
To these species, the footmarks of which he has 
represented in reduced drawings, he has given the 
names of Ornithichnites gallinuloides, O. culbert- 
sonii, Spheropezium leptodactylum, S. pachydacty- 
lum, S. therodactylum, 8. ovoidactylum—the ast 
of which is supposed to have an alliance with the 
Batrachians.f{ 

The new red sandstone, and magnesian limestone 
formation, to which the name of Permian has been 
given by Mr. Murchison, from the greater develop- 
ment of these strata in the ancient kingdom of 
Permia, is next called upon to bear testimony to 
the theory of development. The plants of this 
era, which were so abundant in the carboniferous 
series, appear now in diminished size and quantity 
—but are, generally speaking, specifically the 
same in type. Among the animals of this era, 
reptiles appear for the first time—a class capable 
of breathing in our atmosphere. Our author 
regards them as a group of a higher character, and 
next to fishes in the zoological seale—so near to 


| them, indeed, ‘that certain species stand doubt- 


fully between the two classes, having extremities 
which can hardly be distinguished from fins.’ 
Among the other “ reptilian vestiges’’ of the age, 
our author adduces Nothosaurus and Rynchosau- 
rus as * of lizard-like character; the former indi- 
cating, in the fine seulpture of the cranium, and 
the large comparative size of the extremities, an 
approach to the crocodilian form, while the latter 
show some points of affinity to the birds.” The 
footprints of various animals.) particularly of tor- 
toises and birds, are among the interesting memo- 
rials of the new red sandstone. We have thus the 
addition of perfect birds to the Fauna of the period, 
though our author unscrupulously asserts that they 
were ** probably of a low type’*—an opinion which 
their recent discovery in America, in the preé€xist- 
ing formation, so completely refutes. Our author 
has made reference to the genus which Professor 
Owen has named Labyrinthodon, in allusion to the 
veculiar and characteristic structure of the teeth. 
Ihe specimens are referable to five species ; and 


* See Buckland’s Geology and Mineralogy, &c., vol. i., 
pp. 408-9; vol. ii., pp. 75, 78; and Plate 46, figs. 1, 2, 3. 

+ American Journal of Science, Oct., 1843, vol. xlv., p. 
358. 

t Ibid., April, 1845, vol. xlviii., p. 348. 

§ See this Journal, vol. i., p. 30, 31. 
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Professor Owen distinetly states, that, had these | 


species now existed, they would have formed ba- 
trachian representatives of the highest order of 
reptiles—viz., the Crocodileans. ‘* Here, there- 
fore,’’ he remarks, ‘** we find the batrachian mak- 
ing its first appearance under its highest, instead 
of its lowest, or simplest, conditions of structure. 
To use the language of the transmutation theory, 
the labyrinthodonts are degraded crocodiles, not 
elevated fishes!’ But the hypothetical derivation 
of reptiles from metamorphosed fishes, is more 
directly negatived by the fact, that the batrachian 
type is not that under which reptiles make their 
first appearance in the strata which succeed the 
coal measures. The Monitors of the Thuringian 
Zechstein (magnesian limestone) are older than 
the labyrinthodonts of the Keuper (variegated 
marls;) and, among British reptiles, the ‘Theco- 
dont lizards of the magnesian conglomerates, have 
equal claims to a more ancient origin.* 

We have thus run over the six Paleozoic sys- 
tems of rocks, and have, we trust, satisfied the 
intelligent reader that the forms of organic life 


result of progressive development from one simple 
type. Our author pursues, in the four succeeding 
sections, his history of organic life in the secon- 
dary, tertiary, and superficial formations; but, in 


| 





gets out of the difficulty by 


. ° ° ° | 
these interesting eras, in which we should have | 


expected accumulated proofs of an ascending scale 
of creation, if it did exist, he seems incapable of 
finding even the pretence of an argument for it. 
We shall however, do him the justice of bringing 
forward what he does say on the subject. 


The important era of the Oolitic formation, in. 


which one species of the Mammalia first appears, 
is distinguished by the vast number of its organic 
remains, the simple enumeration of which oceupies 


above forty closely printed pages, in Sir H. de Ja} 


Beche’s Geologieal Manual. 
ed list of animal and vegetable bodies, our author 
finds no proof of his theory of development, except 
in one case, and he even admits it as ** remarkable 
that the animals of the oolitic system, are entire/y 
different in species from those of the preceding age, 
and that these species cease before the ncat.”"t Where 
then is the link in the chain of transmutation, and 


Now, in this extend- | 


how could the new species of the following age | 


have come into existence? 
Didelphis Bucklandi, found in the Stonesfield slate, 
a mammal, now referred to the order Jnsectivora 


In the case of the | 
| abundant, 


and genus Amphitherium, our author regards it as | 
interesting that the first mammal! should have be-| 


longed to the Marsupialia, or class of pouched 
animals, an order low in the scale of creation, and 


ranking, as he thinks, between the oviparous ver- | 


tebrata, (birds, reptiles, and fishes,) and the higher 
mammalia. 
without proof; and the very existence of this 


This, however, is a mere assertion | 


species, which has been the subject of so much | 


controversy, overturns the supposition of its having 
been derived from any pre€xisting species. 
In the era of the 


* Report on British Fossil Reptiles. 
1841, pp. 183, 197—8. 

tT is formation derives its name from a number of 
little spheres, like eggs, which mark the limestone, the | 
most conspicuous member of the series. 

t See Professor Owen's Report on British Fossi] Mam- | 
malia. Brit. Assoc., 1842, pp. 57—62. 


Rep. Brit. Assoc., 


‘retaceous system, composed of | 
chalk, marl, and green sand, our author is equally | 
at fault in finding proofs of his theory, though the | 
fossil remains which it embodies are extremely | 
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numerous. Here, as in the preceding system, 
there is not a single species which existed in the 
Paleozoic system, and where a resemblance occurs 
between the fossils of these systems, no links con- 
necting them are to be found. Until the creta- 
ceous era, the Placoid and Ganoid fishes had flour- 
ished alone, and for the first time the two orders 
of Cycloids and Ctenoids, embracing eighteen fam- 
ilies, appear, which are the very fishes, generally 
speaking, which exist inthe present seas. Whence, 
then, came all on a sudden this mass of new spe- 
cies? Our author says, that in place of the Placoid 
and Ganoid fishes, we find the fishes of two orders, 
(Cycloids and Ctenoids,) of superior organization. 
Now, this is a misstatement of the case, for the 
Placoids, to which the first fossil fish belonged, is 
of a higher order of organization than the Cycloids 
and Ctenoids, and several Ctenoids have, as has 
been previously stated, been brought by Mr. Mur- 
chison from the old red sandstone of Russia. Our 
author is puzzled with the fact that there are so 
few bones of birds in this era. He mentions some 


/remains of a bird from a chalk bed, near Maid- 
which they successively display, have not been the | 


stone, supposed to have been of the long-winged 
swimmer family; but he is sensible that this 
alleged oecurrence is not consistent with his the- 
ory, that birds must precede mammalia, and he 
saying that they may 
nevertheless have lived, though no remains are 
found in a particular formation. He adds, too, 
that there is a limit to this uncertainty, because 
‘* we see from what remains have been found in 
the whole series, a clear progress throughout from 
humble to superior types of being.’ And this 
unsupported assertion he considers so irrefragable, 
that he actually ases it as a ground for predicting 
what animals have existed in particular formations. 
** Hence,’’ says he, ** we derive a light as to what 
animals may have existed at particular times, which 
is in some measure independent of the specialtics of 
fossil geology! The birds are below the mam- 
malia in the animal seale, and therefore they may 
be supposed to have existed about the time of the 
new sandstone and oolite, although we find but 
slight traces of them in these formations, and it 
may be said till a considerable later period.’’ If 
our readers desire a specimen of reasoning in a 
circle, they have it here in perfection. 

The Tertiery period, in which the mammalia are 
and the era of the Superficial Forma- 
tions, at which many of our existing species com- 
mence, present our author with no facts in support 
of his theory ; and as it is not our object to give 
even a superficial notice of the interesting phe- 
nomena of animal life which these periods disclose, 
we must quit this branch of our subject by a mere 
reference to the opinion, that there was a wide- 
spread and universal submersion, destructive of 
animal life, in the era before our own, and that a 
new creation of animals afterwards took place. 
Our author admits the simple fact of a submersion 
of a wide range, extensively if not universally 
destructive of living species, but he does not ven- 
ture to explain how the new creation could have 
arisen without the immediate interposition of the 
Deity. 

We cannot conclude this part of our subject 
without directing our readers to an engraved 
Table,* in which Agassiz has represented graphi- 
cally the true history and development of fossil 


* Recherches sur les Poissens Fossiles, tom. i., pp, 170, 
} 171. 
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fishes, from their earliest appearance in the Paleo- 
zoic series down to the present time. A single 
glance at this table, which we regret we cannot 
transfer to our pages, will put the reader in 
session of the ichthyological chronicle of the ancient 
world. We have already seen, that all fishes are 
distributed into the four orders of Placoids, Ga- 
noids, Cycloids, and Ctenvids. Now, in all the 
families up to the commencement of the Creta- 
ceous, there were almost no fossil fishes but Pla- 
coids and Ganoids. The Certraciontes of the Pla- 
coid order begins with only one species, and that 
species of the highest type. It reaches its maxi- 
mum in the Triassic and Jurassic formations, and 
is now reduced to a few genera and species, with- 
out having lost its high type of organization. The 
Ganoid order commences with the Lepidoides, 
under the Paleozoic system, and these wholly dis- 
appear at the beginning of the tertiary formation. 

he Cephalaspides and the Dipterions appear, and 
become extinct in the Paleozoic period. The 
Celacanthes and the Hybodontes appear—the one in 
the middle and the other at the close of the Pale- 
ozoic period ; and become extinct, the first in the 
middle and the second at the beginning of the Cre- 
taceous era. The Petalodus appears and disap- 
pears in the coal formations, and so does the Dic- 
tea in the Zechstein era. The Pycnodonts begin 
at the base of the Zechstein, and become extinct 
towards the end of the Tertiary period. The 
Squalides have increased from the middle of the 
Zechstein till the present day, and the Rays from 
the beginning of the Jurassic system til now, 
The new families of the Sclerodermes, the Gymno- 
dontes, the Lophobranches, and the Accipenservs, 
spring into existence almost at the same time, to 
replace the extinct families. The simultaneous 
occurrence of five of the families of the Ctenoids 
and Cycloids at the very commencement of the 
Cretaceous formation, and of almost all the other 
families at the end of it, are singular facts, which, 
when connected with those already mentioned, 
stand in direct antagonisin to the theory of devel- 
opment, and establish the great truth, which all 
our geological knowledge confirms, that the Al- 
mighty was present in his creative majesty, renew- 
ing, by his mighty arm, the races of being which 
time and the elements had destroyed. 

The rise and decline of reptiles is entirely anal- 
ogous to that of fishes, and equally hostile to the 
development principle. ‘‘ If the present species of 
animals,’’ says Professor Owen, ‘had resulted 
from progressive development and transmutation 
of former species, each class ought now to present 
its typical characters under their highest recog- 
nized conditions of organization. But our review 
of the characters of fossil reptiles, proves that this 
is not thecase.”"** Professor Owen likewise informs 
us, that the period of reptiles with the highest 
organization is past, and that the change in their 
species, genera, and families, has been, upon the 
whole, from the complicated to the simple. He con- 
ceives, that reptiles were suddenly introduced on 
the earth’s surface, and that the modifications of 
structure which characterize the extinct species 
were originally impressed upon them at their crea- 
tion, and have been neither derived from improve- 
ment of a lower, nor lost, by a progressive devel- 
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assertion has succeeded in giving currency to error, 
we are called upon to oppose it by authority as 
well as argument. The following striking pas- 
sage, bearing the impress of Professor Agassiz’ 
name, will give assurance to every well-regulated 
mind, that the doctrines which we have been con- 
demning have no foundation in nature. 

_ Tt is now,” says he, * a truth which I consider 
as proved, that the ensemble of organized beings 
was renewed, not only in the interval of each of 
the great geological formations, but also at the 
time of the deposition of each particular member 
of all the formations. For example, I think I can 
prove that in the Oolitic formation, at least within 
the limits of the Swiss Jura, the organic contents 
of the Lias, those of the Oolitic group properly so 
called, those of the Oxfordian group, and those of 
the Portlandian group, as they occur in Switzer- 
land, are as different from each other as the fossils 
of the Lias from those of the Keuper, (variegated 
marl,) or those of the Portlandian beds from those 
of the Neocomian (green sand system) formation. 
I also believe very little in the genetic descent of 
living species from those of the various tertiary 
layers which have been regarded as identical, but 
which, in my opinion are specifically distinct. J 
cannot admit the transformation of species from one 
formation to another. n advancing these general 
notions, I do not wish to offer them as inductions 
drawn from the study of any particular class of ani- 
mals, (of the fishes, for instanee,) and applied to 
other classes, but as the results of direct observation of 
very considerable collections of fossils of different for- 
mations, and belonging to different classes of animals, 
in the investigation of which I have been specifically 
engaged for many years, to assure myself whether 
the conclusions which I had drawn from the tribe 
of fishes were applicable to this class only, or 
whether the same relations existed in the other 
remains of the animal kingdom.’’* 

From his survey of the organic remains in the 
different geological eras of the globe, our author 
calls our attention, in two chapters, to general, and 
particular considerations respecting the origin of the 
animated tribes. In the first he strives to establish 
the general hkelihvood of an organic creation by 
law ; and in the second he inquires, ‘if science 
has any facts tending to bring the assumption more 
nearly home to nature.”’ ‘To the first of these 
chapters we have already made sufficient reference. 
We must now deal with the scientific facts, which 
he says there certainly are in support of his theory. 
In the arborescent crystallizations which are seen 
on the inside of a window in frosty weather, and 
in the Arbor Diana, produced by the action of a 
piece of suspended silver on an amalgam of silver 
and mercury, dissolved in diluted nitrie acid, our 
author sees the forms of vegetable life, and a erys- 
tallization precisely resembling a shrub. He finds 
also vegetable figures, the ramifications of a tree, 
and its individual leaves, in the marks produced by 
positive electricity, while the marks of negative 
electricity recall the bulbous or the spreading root. 


*Report on the fossil fish of the Devonian system. 
Brit. Assoc. Rep., 1842, pp. 83, 84. The following —_ 
ion of the clihened German physiologist, M. Maller, 
deserves to be quoted :—* All the phenomena hitherto 
observed in the animal kingdom, seem to prove that the 
species were originally created distinct, and independent 





— into a higher type. Although the opinion 
of so able and competent a judge does not require 
confirmation, yet, in a case where anonymous 


*Report on British Fossil Reptiles, in the Rep. Brit. | 


Assoc., 1841, pp. 201, 202. 


of one another. There is not a remote possibility that one 
species has been produced from another.” Cuvier also 
denounces “ the chimerical pouem of ranging beings in a 
single series,—a project,” he adds, “now renounced by 
philosophy.” 
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Hence he concludes it to be indubitable that the| production is subordinate, gave birth to the type 
electric energies are intimately connected with, next above it; that this again produced the neat 
vegetable life, ‘‘ for germination will not proceed higher, and so on to the very highest.” 

in water charged with negative electricity, while | Conscious that these presumptuous opinions can- 
water charged positively greatly favors it, and a) not even be rendered probable by any authentic 
garden sensibly increases in luxuriance when a num-| instance of either plants or animals having been 
ber of conducting rods are made to terminate in| thus formed or transmuted, the author admits, that 
branches over its beds!’’ A plant, he says, is the| if the doctrine were true, ‘‘ there may never have 
electrical brush realized! He maintains that the; been an instance of the origination of life other- 
fundamental form of organic being is a globule) wise than by generation, since the commencement 


having a new globule forming within itself, and of the haman species ;’’ and he illustrates this 
that globules can be produced in albumen by elec-| opinion by means of the beautiful chapter in Mr. 
tricity! He is, therefore, of opinion that elee-| Babbage’s Ninth Bridgewater Treatise,* entitled 
tricity is the cause of life : and he then inquires if | Argument in favor of Design, in which Mr. Bab- 
plants and animals have at any time been produced | bage shows, that the deviation from a law, may be 





otherwise than in the ordinary way of generation. | the fulfilment of a much more extensive law than 


This, of course, he finds to be the case. A hyda- 
tid gives the measles to a domestic pig, while wild 
pigs are free from them. One moth attacks 
dressed and not undressed wool. One insect will 
sip only chocolate, and another chooses only wine 
and beer ; and creatures called pimelodes cyclopum, 
frequent only volcanic cavities, so that they must 
all have had their origin in modern times! But 
the most potent of all our author’s facts, on which 
he rests as the mainstay of his argument, are the 
insects which Mr. Crosse and Mr. Weekes are 
supposed to have brought into existence by gal- 
vanism. We need not tell our scientific readers, 
that the celebrated Acarus Crossii was not the 
offspring of galvanism. Professor Schulze of Ber- 
lin, has set this question to rest by carefully con- 
ducted experiments ; and our author ought to have 
been acquainted with the account given of them in 
Professor Owen’s Lectures. 

From this idigesta moles, this collection of state- 


ments, which no man but our author believes, he | 


proceeds to explain in the subsequent section, the 
hypothesis of the development of the vegetable and 
animal kingdoms ; and, with his usual boldness of 
assertion, and recklessness of scientific truth, he 
summons to his aid the doctrines of embryology. 
He avers it to be an undoubted fact, ‘* that all ani- 


mals pass in embryo through phases resembling | 


the general, as well as the particular characters 
of those of lower grade. . ° « Nor 
is man himself exempt from this law. His first 
form is that which is permanent in the animaicule. 
This organization gradually passes through con- 
ditions generally resembling a fish, a reptile, a bird, 
and the lower mammalia, before it attains its specific 
maturity. At one of the last stages of his fetal 
career he exhibits an intermaxillary bone which is 
characteristic of the perfect ape; this is sup- 
pressed, and he may then be said to take leave of 
the simial type, and become a true human crea- 
ture!’ Sex, too, our author maintains, “ is fully 
ascertained to be a matter of development. All 
beings are, at one stage of the embryotic process, 
feiaale, and a certain number of these are after- 
wards advanced to be of the more powerful sex !”’ 
From doctrines like these, our author rises to the 
sublime in his philosophy, and leaves his readers 
benighted and bewildered at the perilous elevation. 
He tells us, ‘‘ that the first step in the creation of 
life upon this planet was a chemico-electric opera- 


tion, by which simple germinal vesicles were pro-+ 


duced ;*’ that the next step was ‘‘ an advance under 
favor of peculiar conditions, from the simplest 
forms of being to the next more complicated, and 
this through the medium of the ordinary process of 
generation ; and finally, that the simplest and most 
primitive type, under a law to which that of like 


| that which is supposed toexist. Hence our author 
| infers, that during the historical era, which is but 
/a small portion of the entire age of our globe, the 
| limits of species may have been rigidly adhered to ; 
but still, that this rule may have been interrupted 
| in the past, and may be so in the future.t Now, 
| this reasoning is quite fair, and clearly establishes 
| the conclusion, that though the production of like 
by like during the era since man’s creation, may 
| have been invariable, this is no proof that a change 
inay not have taken place before that era, and may 
not take place in future. We cannot, it is true, 
\ tell what changes of law are to appear in the 
, future ; but our author has surely committed a 
, radical mistake, and surrendered his argument at 
discretion, when he says, ‘* We do not know what 
;may have happened during the ages which pre- 
; ceded its commencement’’—namely, of the his- 
torical era. The object of a great part of our 
author’s volume has been to draw proofs from 
geological history, that a gradual change of species 
| took place, and that an unlike was produced from 
j unlike. We have endeavored to show, that he 
| has not established this proposition, and we ven- 
ture to go still farther, and to assert that the 
chronicle of geological events is now so complete, 
, that we do know what has happened in preceding 
ages ; and that if the doctrine of deviation from a 
single species was correct, we should have found 
in the bowels of the earth numerous and ample 
proofs of its truth. To maintain, therefore, an 
opinion which has not one single fact in its favor 
—which stands in direct opposition to all the 
analogies of nature—which is repugnant to the 
best feelings of mankind, and subversive of all 
their most cherished convictions—is a fraud com- 
mitted upon the reason, and an insult cast upon the 
dignity of our species. 

Our limits will not allow us to follow our author 
continuously through the remaining sections of his 
work, in which he considers his Hypothesis in con- 
nection with the Affinities and Geographical Distri- 
bution of Animals, and treats of the early History 
of Mankind, and the Mental Constitution of Ani- 
mals; but we feel ourselves compelled to take 
special notice of the chapter in his first edition, 
entitled The Macleay System of Animated Nature,t 
in which he gave a full notice of that wild hypo- 
thesis, and expressed his highest approbation of it, 


* This remarkable work, distinguished by its profound 
thought, as well as by its eloquence and beauty of com- 

sition, is well worthy of the attention of our readers. 

he second edition, published in 1838, has been greatly 
enlarged. 

+ This illustration from Mr. Babbage’s calculating en- 
gine has not been fairly dealt with by those who have 
| criticised the work under our notice. 
| +See Macleay’s Hora Entomologica. 
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as furnishing a powerful additional proof of the hy- 
othesis of organic progress by virtue of law. 
hen Mr. Macleay, an accomplished naturalist, 
found that he could not arrange animals in a /Jinear 
series of progressive development, he conceived the 
idea of placing them in circular groups. Each 
circle was composed of five circular groups, and 
these again of other five inferior groups, till the 
species were exhausted. Hence it was called the 
02 system. Thus the animal kingdom is 
divided into five divisions—vertebrata, animaleula, 
radiata, acrita, and mollusca; the mammalia into 
cheirotheria, fere, cetacea, glires, and ungulata ; 
and so on. In following out this system, our 
author finds, that the crow is partially invested 
with the united properties of all other birds, while 
it is the pre€minent type of its own order ; and 
that Man holds the same place among the mam- 
malia that the crow does among the dirds! And 
as ‘* the corvide, our paralle! in Aves, consist of 
several distinct genera and subgenera, we may ex- 
ct to see several varieties of the being Homo! 
S our race, then, we ask, but the initial of the 
grand crowning type ?”’ 

It would be an unprofitable task to enter into 
any examination of the quinary system. The 
author of The Vestiges, repenting, we hope, of 
his adhesien to it, and of the wild notions of which 
he has made it the foundation, has himself con- 
demned it. He has actually omitted from his 4th 
edition the whole section on the Macleay system ; 
and though he persists in saying that it ‘* possesses 
a basis in truth,’’ he yet acknowledges that it 
‘* has been latterly abandoned by many who at one 
time embraced it, in consequence of its being found 
to involve so many difficulties.’’* This little inei- 
dent points out in a striking manner the constitu- 
tion of our author's mind—a mind without fixed 
principles, and as ready to abandon an old position 
as it is willing to assume a new one. 

We should not do justice to our readers were 
we to withhold all reference to the system of pro- 
gressive development of Lamarck,t which, though 
substantially the same as that of our author, yet 
greatly surpasses it, in so far as it assigns in- 
telligible causes for those successive changes of 
species which he endeavors to establish. Like our 
author, he grants us a Derry, who communicated 
to nature the power of forming all bodies from 
dead matter, by heat, electricity, and other agents. 
Small gelatinous bodies were produced in water. 
Cavities were formed. Subtle fluids were ab- 
sorbed. Internal motion supervened, and organi- 
zation and life followed. Coneretions ineapable 
of irritability went to form vegetables, and those 
capable of it—to form animals. These rudi- 
mentary plants and animals increased, multiplied 
by gemmation, and by the force of circumstances, 
assumed various forms, and evolved various sys- 
tems of organs. The progressive development 
now took place. The snail, desirous of touching 
an object, made the effort, and thus were its feel- 
ers formed. Birds, desirous of perching upon 
trees, made the effort, and claws were generated. 
The author of this system, which still lingers on 
the continent, was not only an able naturalist, but 
a zealous and highly esteemed professor in the 


* An admirable exposition of the absurdities of the 
Quinary System, from the pen, we believe, of Dr. Flem- 
ing, will be found in the Quarterly Review, Vol. xli., 
p. 318,&e. 1829. 

+ Hist. Nat. des Animaux sans vertebres, 1815, tom. 
i., p. 348. 


|Great Museum of Natural History in Paris. We 
have seen and admired this handsome descendant 
‘of the Monads, dignified among his highly organ- 
ized compeers, at the very time when he was 
elaborating in his latter days the ingenious specu- 
lation which we have been considering. 

| In. this section on the purposes and general con- 
dition of the animated creation, our author resumes 
his favorite topic of the development of higher 
types of humanity than man—of nobler guests, 
more exalied in intellect and morals—who are to 
tuke their place at the perennial banquet of their 
‘Maker. If it be true that intellectual and immor- 
‘tal man has passed through all the lowest types of 
animal life, our author can searcely doubt the 
— of his apotheosis. If ‘* Cuvier and 
, Newton are,’’ as he states it, ‘* the expansion of 
'a clown,”’ and that clown the expansion of a rep- 
|tile, why may we not creep upwards to the type 
of the angel! The experience of the past, how- 
ever, does not, we fear, encourage us to anticipate 
so glorious a destiny. Advancing rapidly in our 
| physical condition, and acquiring new powers over 
matter, our intellectual nature has already reached 
a type almost superhuman. But no such amelio- 
ration has shown itself in our moral being ; and it 
is a problem yet to be solved, what will be the 
social condition of our globe when man’s mental 
powers have been fully developed, and all the 
varieties of his race brought into that perilous 
proximity which will give free scope to the action 
and reaction of their interests and passions. Look- 
ing at man bound under the restraints of law, and 
professing to be bound by those of religion ;— 
studying him in the dark phases of his avarice and 
his cruelty, and surveying him in the death field, 
lifting his murderous arm against his fellow, or 
marshalled in fierce array against a brother race, 
what can we hope from him when more powerful 
elements of his nature are brought into play-- 
when more numerous enemies are drawn within 
his reach, and more deadly instruments placed in 
his hand? His descent from the serpent and the 
tiger—if that be his genealogy ; and his participa- 
tion in all the animal natures through which he 
has passed—if that be his constitution ; will not 
justify high expectations of his future develop- 
ment ; and though we repudiate this pedigree and 
that organization, we acknowledge the bitter truth, 
that under the highest type of his civilization, he 
bears the guilt of deeds of more savage cruelty, 
and more ferocious revenge than those of a carni- 
vorous age, when the elephant and the rhinoceros 
contended for some verdant oasis, and hyenas and 
wolves for some disputed prey. 

We confess, however, that we do not anticipate 
any such deterioration of ourspecies. Knowledge 
may advance, and piety may decline ; religious 
convulsions, and bloody revolutions may afflict 
ourselves or our children; but ancient seers, 
whose oracles never lied, have told us that these 
are but the tornadoes that are to purify our moral 
atmosphere—the thunder-clouds that will leave us 
under a brighter and a bluer sky. That Divine 
Being who moulds matier to his will, will not 
leave unrenewed that portion of his own imma- 
terial nature which he has given us; and in the 
humble step of the schoolmaster, and the firmer 
tread of the missionary, we may recognize those 
secondary means by which man is to recover the 
image which he has lost. 

If we have been compelled to animadvert with 





severity on our author's doctrine of transmutation 
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and development, we fear that we must sound a 
still louder note of censure in reviewing his section 
on the Mental Constitution of Animals. The 
tendency, if not the purpose of this essay, is to 
teach the doctrine of materialism ; and the argu- 
ment is so mixed up with religious sentiment, and 
so overlaid with orthodox phraseology, that it is 
eminently calculated to mislead an unwary reader. 
After characterizing the ordinary opinions respect- 
ing the difference between mind and instinct, as 
‘* a strange system of confusion and error, which 
it is imprudent to regard as essential to religion, 
since cundid investigations of nature tend to show 
its untenableness,’’ he tells us, that there is “ in 
reality nothing to prevent our regarding man as 
especially endowed with an immortal spirit, at the 
same time that Ais ordinary mental manifestations 
are looked upon as simple phenomena resulting from 
organization, those of the lower animals being 
absolutely the same in character.’’ He maintains 
that ** the grades of mind, like the forms of being, 
are mere stages of development !’’—that ‘* mental 


-———w? 
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have lacked its soft and gentle temperament—its 
quick appreciation of character—and that yielding 
submission to a stronger nature, with which it is 
destined to blend. A jury of the muses could not 
have administered the impartial justice of Rhada- 
manthus ; nor could a quorum of the graces have 
extricated Daedalus from his labyrinth. Hence it 
is that doctrines such as those of phrenology and 
| mesmerism, have collected their followers chiefly 
from one sex ; and if we have rightly gathered the 
rumors of the day, the most numerous and ardent 
admirers of The Vestiges of Creation, have perused 
it in the boudoir and the drawing-room. It would 
augur ill for the rising generation, if the mothers 
| of England were infected with the errors of phre- 
nology : it would augur worse were they tainted 
| with materialism. 
| Every branch of study that deserves the name 





of science, has its system of facts and its code of 


|laws ; but phrenology has never yet been able to 
audduce a single indisputable fact in favor of its 
doctrines. Its object is to discover a relation be- 





action being proved to be under law, passes at | tween certain intellectual and moral truths and 


once into the category of natural things’’—that 


/ certain physical magnitudes ; and yet it does not 


** its old metaphysical character vanishes in a mo- | directly compare those truths with these magni- 


ment,”’ and that ‘‘ the distinction between physical 
and moral is annulled.”’ 
brain is an electric apparatus,”’ that ‘* electricity is 
almost as metaphysical as ever mind was supposed 
to be’’—that ** mental action may be imponderable 
and intangible,’ and that, if it is electric, it may 
move at the rate of 192,000 miles in a second! He 
tells us that the acts of memory ‘are like images 
resuscitated on sensitive paper by the fumes of 
mercury,’’—that ‘* conception and imagination are 
only intensities of the state of brain in which 
memory is produced,” and that ‘* free will in man 
is nothing more than a vicissitude in the supremacy 
of the faculties over each other.’’ These various 
positions, strongly redolent of materialism, and 
leading to a godiess fatalism, will, we trust, find 
no response in the minds of any of our readers. 
They form an appropriate introduction to the 
praise of phrenology, which our author desig- 
nates as ‘* the system of mind invented by Gall,”’ 
and supported ‘* by induction from a vast number 
of actual cases.” 

We are very unwilling to meddle with phre- 
nology, a subject almost tabooed, and fenced with 
so many sensibilities, male and female, as to enjoy 
a sort of charmed existence, which, like the 
polypus, survives in its individual parts after it has 
been cut to pieces as a whole ; but its acceptance 
by the author of The Vestiges, and its alliance 
with materialism and other heresies, exhibits it in 
its real character and tendencies, and compels us 
to devote a few sentences to its discussion. There 
is a condition of mind, the result of education and 
natural temperament, peculiarly open to the recep- 
tion of novel and easily comprehended doctrines. 
Its leading feature is its impatience of that slow 
inductive process by which great truths are estab- 
lished by one mind, and through which they are 
demonstrated to other minds of similar character, 
though unequal power; and we need hardly tell 
our readers, that truths thus established, and thus 
capable of being communicated with the evidence 
of demonstration, are the only realities of science. 
The mould in which Providence has cast the 
female mind, does not present to us those rough 
phases of masculine strength which can sound 
depths, and grasp syllogisms, and cross-examine 
nature. With such a conformation, we should 


| tudes, but with certain other magnitudes, supposed 
He teaches that ‘ the | to be similar, and with which the truths in ques- 
| tion have no connection. 


In making such a com- 
parison, we must be sure of the correctness of 
what we assume to be truths. The mental or 
moral phase must be so prominent and unambigu- 
ous, that every man can recognize its existence ; 
_and the corresponding magnitude must be so dis- 
tinctly marked, that all men can see it. The fea- 
ture in the brain must not be inferred from the 
feature in the external ¢ranium, covered, it may 
be, with hair, and flesh, and skin, and possibly ex- 
aggerated or diminished by some external cause. 
It must be directly observed in the healthy brain 
itself ; and if the cerebral development corresponds 
in magnitude with the mental feature, we become 
possessed of a single fact, half moral and half 
physical. If this correspondence is invariable in 
all other cases, we then have one phrenological 
fact in reference to one portion of the brain, which, 
if, as we assume, it rests on accurate observation, 
we can compel every sound mind to believe. But 
if there be one distinct and unambiguous excep- 
tion, for which no reasonable cause can be 
assigned, the whole doctrine must be at once 
abandoned. Were there a single satellite in the 
solar system whose motion did not correspond 
with the inverse law of attraction, even the doe- 
trine of gravity must be rejected. How difficult, 
then, must it be to determine phrenological facts, 
and in what storehouse can we expect to find 
them? Who could venture to record it as a scien- 
tific truth, that Voltaire had not, and that Sir 
Walter Scott had, piety as an element of his 
mind; and that the brain of the one wanted, while 
that of the other possessed, the corresponding ele- 
vation? Who can testify to us, as a fact, that a 
murderer possesses a truly murderous disposition, 
or a thief a truly thievish one? It is only insu- 
lated acts, and these generally not the result of 
habit, but of momentary impulse, of which man 
ever takes cognizance. It is God alone that-can 
pronounce upon the real condition of the heart and 
soul, out of which are the issues of life. A true 
phrenological fact, therefore, which we can force a 
sound mind to believe, must involve, in one of its 
aspects, a species of knowledge which it is not in 
the power of man, and still less within his prov- 
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ince, to attain; and in the other, a physical fact, 
which can be seen only in the brain itself, and 
which cannot be inferred from any external sign. 
For such facts, anxious as we have been to find 
them, we have long sought in vain. We have 
been compelled, therefore, to regard phrenology 
as the twin-sister of animal magnetism; and 
hanging phreno-mesmerism as a millstone round 
their necks, we willingly cast them into the 
sea, 

Entertaining the views which we have now ex- 
pressed respecting the nature and tendency of the 
work before us, we regard its publication not only 
as calculated to sap the foundations of religion and 
morality, but as eminently injurious to the progress 
of science. Although, in Scotland, there is not a 
single clergyman either in the establishment, or 
the free church, or any of the dissenting bodies, 
who cherishes the slightest hostility to any branch 
of science, or would in any way obstruct its culti- 
vation, yet England has recently exhibited in one 
of its universities, and in several of its clergy, a 
decided aversion to geological truth, and a pious 
horror at its dissemination. The work before us 
cannot fail to strengthen such prejudices wherever 
they had previously existed, and to create them in 
minds to which they would never otherwise have 
found admission. When we find astronomical 


* Since the above paragraph was printed, we have seen 
a notice of a work entitled, Anastasis; or, The Doctrine 
of the Resurrection of the Body, Rationally and Scrip- 
turally considered. By Georct Busn, Proledeat of He- 
brew, New York City University. The main object of 
this work is to prove, from certain physiological opinions 
respecting the renewal of the human frame, and the 
transmission of its decomposed elements into other forms 
of being, that the resurrection of the body is impossible ; 
and that the passages of Scripture which teach it are 
capable of a better interpretation. In conformity with 
these views, Professor Bush maintains that the identical 
natural body of Christ did not rise, and that when he ate 
with his apostles after his resurrection, the act of eating 
“was doubtless an optical fact.” If this doctrine were 
true, man would cease to be a responsible agent, and the 
convictions of his conscience would thus be overpowered 
by a physiological dogma—itself unproved, and incapable 
of proot. 

n perfect harmony with such views, Professor Bush pro- 
fesses his entire belief in Mesmerism as a science—* for 
science,” says he, “ it certainly is ;” and in the following 

sage he indicates his belief, that Animal Magnetism 
is yet to play an important part in the reformation of the- 


“| 

“ We have no hesitation in expressing our belief that 
very important light is yet to be reflected from that sci- 
ence (Mesmerism) on some of the profoundest mysteries 
of our physical and intellectual being. Nor is it any less 
clear to our convictions, that the physico-psychical system 
of Swedenborg, in this connexion, is destined to engage 
the study of all reflecting minds. For sure we are, that 
no one can institute the comparison that we have between 
the facts of Animal Magnetism and the doctrines of this re- 
markable man, without seeing that they stand in the same 
relation to each other as do the laws of gravitation in the 
universe to the philosophy of Newton. e have learned 
—and nota litte to our surprise—that the rm of Swe- 
denborg, so far from being a mere wild incoherent farrago 
of spiritual hallucination, is — built upon a profound 
philosophy of matter and of mind, and that the question 
of the truth of his theology must be decided by that of his 
philosophy ; and this, strange as it may appear, is rather 
receiving confirmation than refutation by the results of 
scientific research.” 

Professor Bush is of course an abettor of Phrenology as 
well as of Mesmerism. When we find such sciences— 
falsely so called—not only adopted as demonstrated truths 
by those who maintain the most heretical opinions in phi- 
losophy and religion, but actually employed as the interpre- 
ters of Scripture, we think it is high time to warn the re- 
ligious community of the danger to which the young mind 
is exposed by the study of such ambiguous doctrines. 
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truths made the basis of dangerous speculations. 
and every branch of natural history and physiology 
summoned to the support of materialism, it is 
scarcely a matter of surprise, that our most liberal 
and best informed divines should question the value 
of knowledge that admits of such ingenious, and, 
we fear, successful misapplication. The popu- 
larity of The Vestiges of Creation, and its wide 
circulation among the highest classes of society in 
England, cannot be overlooked by the religious 
community. Its reception indicates the prevalence 
of an unhealthy system of education, and more 
than justifies the fears of those who regard educa- 
tion without religion as one of the greatest evils 
which can be inflicted upon society. It becomes 
the duty, therefore, of all cultivators of science, 
but especially of geologists and naturalists, to de- 
nounce and expose that system of scientific error 
which is now maintained by the enemies of their 
faith. Nor is it less the duty of the church and 
the state to guard our educational institutions— 
our schools, as well as cur universities—against 
the admission of teachers who, in connection with 
the grand truths of science—the language in which 
God addresses himself to the reason of his crea- 
tures—may instil those fatal lessons of material- 
ism and natural law, which expel the Almighty 
from the universe he has made, and silence the 
articulate eloquence of his works. 

The connection which exists between the great 
truths of geology and natural history, and the evi- 
dences of revealed religion, and the prevalence of 
unsound opinions on these subjects, have pointed 
out the necessity of giving such an education to 
ministers of the Gospei, as will enable them to 
understand and expose such errors. We observe 
in the proceedings of the general assembly of the 
free church of Scotland, that it is in their con- 
templation to establish a chair in connection with 
their theological college, the object of which is 
to give such a complete course of geology and 
natural history, that the student will find himself 
armed at all points not only in combating the new 
and infidel arguments which modern science has 
been arraying against religion, but in expounding 
those numerous portions of Scripture which are 
peculiarly associated with natural phenomena, and 
with the climatology and natural history of the 
Holy Land. A clergyman thus furnished with 
the stores of natural science, in its practical as 
well as its theoretical bearings, will become an 
useful auxiliary to the various classes of his flock 
with whom he daily converses, and the country 
gentleman, as well as the farmer, the miner, and 
the fisherman, may draw new supplies of secular 
and even professional knowledge, from him whom 
God has made their spiritual instructer. Nor will 
such an education be less useful to the missionary, 
whether his lot is to be cast among a barbarous or 
a civilized people. His arguments, drawn from 
science, will command respect amid an instructed 
though irreligious community ; while his know]- 
edge of the useful arts, as well as of natural phe- 
nomena, will open in the savage mind an easier 
path for the entrance of revealed truth. Nor will 
his wn countrymen be without an interest in the 
career of such an intelligent instructer. His in- 
creased respectability and success among his people 
will communicate a new zea} to the pious body 
which he represents ; while his general scientific 
researches, and his investigations of the minerals, 
mines, and products of the country which he visits, 
will secure the favorable cooperation of classes 
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not religious, and may eventually draw their 
attention to the higher objects of missionary enter- 
prise.* 

At no preceding period of our history was it 
more necessary than it is at present to maintain 
the connexion of religious with scientific truth. 
Between such elements there can be no antago- 
nism. That truth ceases to be religious which 
stands opposed to a truth in nature, whether it be 
a phenomenon which we observe, or a result 
which we prove. Religious truth, thus insulated 
and pure, will yet be, as it ever ought to have 
been, the controlling principle of the political, as 
well as of the moral world—the central sun to 
which reason and conscience must necessarily 
gravitate. ‘The star of science can shine but in 
its reflected light. The noblest lyre is strack in 
vain unless it vibrates to immortal strains. Even 
social life, in its brightest phases, demands the 
balm and the stimulus of things eternal. Aim- 
ing at still higher ends, religious truth has begun 
to irradiate the judicial and the legislative mind— 
traversing, with electric life, the wire-wove insti- 
tutions of man—rousing in its transit the northern 
serf and the southern slave—guarding the poor 
man’s heritage, and staying the strong man’s 
arm—clinging to the great social questions now 
agitating the world—and destined to keep its 
hold till our common nature shall achieve and en- 
joy its common rights. 

While reflecting on the opinions so openly 
avowed, and so insidiously taught in the work be- 
fore us, and recollecting the perplexities which 
beset the young inquirer when questions asso- 
ciated with omnipotence of power, infinity of 
space, and eternity of time, are submitted to the 
scrutiny of his reason, we have felt anxious to 
discover that peculiar character of mind, and that 
trait of thought, under the influence of which, 
one man has been left in skepticism, and another 
conducted to truth. When the idea of an uncre- 
ated and underived spirit first fixes itself in the 
mind, and becomes the origin of speculations re- 
specting our responsibilities and destiny, the attri- 
butes of omnipotence and omniscience, the neces- 
sary postulates in our reasoning, lead us forward 
to the axiomatic truths of fore-knowledge and 
predestination, which so generally entrench them- 
selves in the ardent mind. Thus drawn into a 
track which it cannot quit, and spell-bound amid 
great traths which it cannot fathom, the mind 
shrinks from a pursuit in which no resting-place 
can be found. On one side it descries Nature 
and Cuance seated on their sackcloth throne—on 
the other, the grisly spectre of Fatatism mould- 
ing man’s lot, and measuring the thread of his 
existence. From this dilemma, the inquirer can 
only escape by retracing his steps, and acknow}l- 
edging the humbling fact, that he has been occu- 
pied with ideas beyond his grasp, and seeking in 
vain that spiritual thread, more to be coveted than 
that of Ariadne, which could alone extricate him 
from his labyrinth. The cardinal error which 
this mode of inquiry involves, is that of viewing 


* We understand that, at the request of several clergy- 
men and other persons in Aberdeen, our most distinguish- 
ed philosophical naturalist, the Rev. Dr. Fleming, of the 
University there, who has so often stood forward as the 
champion of Revelation against perverted science, has 
been preparing a short course of lectures on the subjects 
above referred to, which we trust he will afterwards pub- 
lish. We earnestly hope that the free church will lose 
no time in establishing a chair for the same purpose, in 
connexion with their theological college in Edinburgh. 
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the Creator chiefly in reference to the universe of 
inatier, and dissociated, as it were, from the liv- 
ing beings he has made. The author of The 
Vestiges, as we have seen, regards it as lowering 
God, and detracting from his foresight, to assim- 
ilate his mode of acting to ‘‘ that of the ordinary 
proceedings of mankind.*’ But the very opposite 
Opinion appears to us to be true. The only sure 
mode of acquiring sound ideas of our relation to 
the Creator is to begin with the study of our- 
selves, and to view God as a father and friend, 
dealing with us in precisely the same way as we 
would deal with others over whom we exercise 
authority. Conscience, that infallible Mentor 
‘** that sticketh closer than a brother,’’ tells us 
that we are responsible beings; and in the do- 
mestic, as well as the social circle, we speedily 
feel the discipline and learn the lesson of rewards 
and punishments. The law written in man's 
heart points to the past as pregnant with events 
which may affect the future ; and in the earnest- 
ness of his aspirations, and the activity of his 
search, he is gradually led to the mysterious his- 
tory of his race. He learns, that on tables of 
stone have been engraven the same /aw to which 
his heart responded ;—that when all were dead, 
one died for all ; and in the contemplation of the 
great sacrifice, he obtains a solution of the inter- 
esting problem of his individual destiny. The 
Sacred record which is now his guide, speaks to 
him of fore-knowledge, and predestination, while, 
in perfect consistency, it records the ministration 
of descending spirits, and the holier communings 
of God and man. The Divine decrees no longer 
perplex him. They transcend, indeed, his Rea- 
son—but that Reason, the faithful interpreter of 
Conscience, does not falter in proclaiming the 
Freedom of his Will, and the Responsibility of his 
Actions. 


In the brief analysis we have given of Geologi- 
cal History, it was our chief object to controvert 
the theory of development as deduced from the 
order of succession in which animal and vegetable 
remains are found in strata of different ages; and 
in the performance of such a task it was impossi- 
ble to give our readers any satisfactory view of 
the actual progress of creation. Without such a 
view, however, our duty would be ill discharged ; 
and though the task, if rightly performed, would 
require a volume, we may yet within our limited 
space trace with a rapid pen that mysterious 
chronicle which records the physical history of 
the earth. 

It is not within our province to inquire by what 
process, and in what condition the Almighty 
brought matter into existence—what the space 
was which it occupied, or what the forms were 
which it assumed. Of such things we know no- 
thing. In the depths of primeval time, the globe 
we inhabit may have enjoyed a planetary exist- 
ence, wheeling along its ethereal railway without 
a breathing passenger to count its periods, and 
without a living plant to measure the day by its 
opening and closing blossoms, or to mark the 
rolling seasons. by the yearly increments of its 
stem. Or it may have been the theatre on which 
vast cycles of animal and vegetable life have been 
run—now its birthplace, and now its grave. But 
we have no data to guide us in our conjectures, 
and even imagination fails us if we call it to our 
aid. Whatever may have been, had ceased to be 
at the commencement of our history, when the 
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primary rocks, forming the molten nucleus of the 
globe, were first exposed to the action of the 
elements. In these primary rocks, consisting of 
granite, basalt, green stone, and porphyry, not a 
trace of animal or vegetable remains is to be found, 
and hence we learn that there was a time when 
neither plants nor animals existed on our globe. 
That these primary rocks have been melted by 
heat, and have in many places been elevated into 
hills, and ejected in various ways by internal 
forces, are facts now admitted by every geologist. 
When the rugged surface of the earth, thus 
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globe, while preparing, by the tumult of the ele- 
ments, for a higher order of beings. Their right 
of possession was not disputed either by the car- 
nivorous or the lacustrine mammalia. ‘The Sauri- 
ans reigned alone in lizard majesty, the types of 
new forms of being, to which there had been no 
approximation, and which were destined to disap- 
pear .amid the future revolutions of our globe. 
Of these reptiles, one of the most remarkable is 
the Ichthyosaurus, or fish lizard. According to 
Professor Owen, it must have presented the gen- 
eral external figure of a huge predatory abdominal 


formed, was exposed to the action of the elements, | fish, with a larger tail and smaller caudal fin than 
now broken into fragments by mechanical forces, | usual, and covered witha smooth or finely wriukled 


now abraded by the descent of these fragments, 
the detritus would be washed down into the bot- 
tom of the sea, and the strata thus deposited, when 


| skin. 


It had four broad feet or paddles, the pos- 
terior pair being of the same size as the anterior 
pair; and Professor Owen is of opinion that the 


indurated by the internal heat of the earth, would | anterior paddles might be subservient to locomo- 


form the derivative or metamorphic strata of geolo- 
gists, consisting of beds of gneiss, and various 
kinds of crystalline slates, containing hornblende, 
mica, and clay. These strata are many miles 
thick, and their accumulation must have been the 
work of many ages. In certain beds of gneiss, 
and in many of the slate strata, we find the first 
traces of vegetable life: Algw and fuci, probably 
the earliest food of animals, were found prepared 
for their use. In the strata nearest to these we 
find a few shells of the genus producta, though it 
is highly probable that meduse and other animals 
of a fleshy nature may have existed at the same 
time. 

In the grauwacké or transition series, consisting 
of conglomerate rocks and slaty sandstones and 
limestones, numerous remains of plants and ani- 
mals occur. The conglomerate rocks exhibit in 
their rounded pebbles the action of water in rapid 
motion, and the slates and shales were obviously 
deposited in the state of mud or sand at the bottom 
of the sea. Fishes are the only vertebrated ani- 
mals which these rocks contain. Many genera of 
the molluses, some of which are extinct, and others 
still exist, also occur. In the devision of articu- 
lata, we have numerous species of trilobites, most 
of which are extinet, and among the Radiata, the 
Crinoidea, or lily-shaped animals of the fossil 
corallines, are the most interesting. The plants 
in the inferior rocks of this series are chiefly 
marine ; but in the superincumbent beds of coal, 
we find the most splendid assemblage of plants 
with forms and characters now unknown, and, 
along with these, beds of rich iron ore, with lime 
in its neighborhood, to give its aid in separating 
the metal from its ore. 

In the next cycle of this strange history, we 
find numerous beds of rack-salt, and numerous 
salt springs, occurring for the first time. Fossils 
belonging to the four great divisions of the animal 
kingdom, present themselves during this period ; 
but those of the terrestrial mammalia are few and 
insignificant, being limited to two or three marsu- 
pial animals allied to the opossums. The aris- 
tocrats of the land, as well as the sea, were now 
the gigantic Saurian reptiles, some restricted to 
the ocean, others swarming on the margin of 
lakes and rivers ;—some enjoying the rank luxu- 
riance of tropical jungles, while others mounted 
also into the air like the fiend of the poet— 


‘‘ That swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or 
flies.”’ 

In this age of reptile ascendancy, the species 

were peculiarly fitted for the occupancy of a 





tion, not only in the water but on land, and that 
when applied to the resisting soil, they mig!t re- 
act with due force upon the trunk. Supposiig 
the animal to have been oviparous, he conceives 
that, like the crocodile, it might have come on 
shore to sleep, or to deposit its eggs. In the 
Ichthyosaurus platyodon, whose length must have 
exceeded thirty feet, the cavity for the eyeball is 
no less than fourteen inches in its larger diameter, 
and on the front of this cavity there are seventeen 
sclerotic plates ranged round a central aperture like 
the scales of an artichoke.* 

One of the most singular facts in the history of 
these reptiles, is the existence of the half-digested 
remains of the fishes and reptiles which they had 
devoured; and throughout the strata in which 
their skeletons are entombed, Dr. Buckland has 
discovered their petrified feces, often in such a 
perfect state as to indicate, not merely the food of 
the animal, but even the dimensions, form and 
structure of its stomach, and intestinal canal. 
These fecal remains resemble oblong pebbles, 
about 3 inches Jong and 1! in average diameter. 
Some of them exhibit the gigantic calibre of the 
thirty feet reptile, while others are flat and aimor- 
phous, either from their original fluid state or from 
superincumbent pressure. ‘They have commonly 
three coils, and contain the scales and undecom- 
posed teeth, and bones of the fishes which had 
been devoured. 

Not less wonderful in its character and structure 
is the Plesiosaurus, another genus of the Enali- 
osaurian order, discovered in 1823, and established 
by Sir Henry de la Beche and Mr. Conybeare. 
Cuvier has pronounced it to be the most monstrous 


* Professor Owen, in his report on British Fossil Rep- 
tiles, divides the whole class of reptiles into nine orders. 
—1. Enauiosaurnia, including the genera Plesiosaurus, 
with 16 British species ; Jchihyosaurus, with 10 species ; 
and Pliosaurus, with 2 species. 2. Crocopi1a, inciud- 
ing the genera Teleosaurus, 3 species; the Cetiosaurus, 
4 species; the Stleneosaurus, 1 species; the Sfreplo- 
pan ote 2 jot and the Suchosaurus, Crocodd:/us, 

zeniopholis, Poikilopleuron, each 1 species. 3. Dixo- 
sAuRIA, with 3 1" Megalosaurus, Thylaosaurus, and 
Iguanodon, each 1 species. 4. Lacertissa, including 8 
genera, Pal@osaurus and Lacerta, each 2 species ; .Wo- 
sasaurus, Leiodon, Raphiosaurus, Rhynchosaurus, Theco- 
dontosaurus, and Cladiodon, each 1 species.. 5. Preso- 
sauRIA, with one genus, the Pterodactylus, 2 pee 6. 
SauriA INCERT# SEp1s, including 2 genera, Polyplichodon 
and Rysosteus, each with | species. 7. CHELonta, in- 
cluding 6 genera, Testudo, Tretosternon, Trianyx, each 1 
species; Emys and Platemys, each 3 species; and 

helone, 10 species. 8. Opnipia, with one genus, 
Paleophis, 1 species. 9. Batracuia, with 1 genus, 
Labyrinthodon, 5 species.—See Brit. Assoc. Rep. 1837, 
p. 126 ; and 1841, p. 189, &c. 
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of all the inhabitants of a former world, uniting 
the teeth of a crocodile to the head of the lizard, 


having a neck of enormous length, equal to the | 


body and tail together, with thirty-five vertebra, 
resembling the body of a serpent; and combining 
with the trank and tail of an ordinary quadruped 
the ribs of a chameleon and the body of a whale. 
It has four paddles, like the Ichthyosaurus, and 


seems to have lived in shoal water, occasionally | 


visiting the shore. Cuvier supposes it to have 
had the power of changing the color of its skin ; 
and hence it may have been a sort of submarine 
chameleon. 


The great animal of Maestricht, as it was called, | 


the gigantic Mosasaurus, was discovered near that 
city in 1780. 
Monitors or lizards, and yet it vastly exceeds, in 


its dimensions, that race of beings, of which there | 


is not existing, at this present moment, a single 
species that could live in the sea. 
vertebra, and instead of legs, four paddles like the 
whale. 

But of all the fossil animals the Pterosaurians, 
or flying lizards, are the most extraordinary. Ex- 


ternally, they are like our bats and vampires, with | 


the head and neck of a bird, the wings of the bat, 
and a body and tail approximating to those of 
quadrupeds. Their eyes were of enormous size, 


probably to enable them to fly in the dark ; their | 


wings had projecting claws by which they might 
creep or climb, and they seem also to have had the 
power of swimming like the vampire bat of Benin. 

In the train of these extraordinary beings follow 
the Megalosaurus and the Izuanodon—the first an 


enormous gigantic reptile about 40 or 50 feet long, 
and uniting the structures of the crocodile and 


monitor, and the second a still more gigantic 
lizard, whose length has been computed to be 70 


feet, the length of its body 52! feet, and the cir- 


eumference of its body 14; feet! althongh the 


living iguana, to which it is allied, is never found | 


of a greater size than five feet. 

Such were the denizens of the earth in that 
early age which preceded the formation of the 
secondary strata. Without natural descent, they 
eame fresh from the hand of their Maker, adapted 
by his infinite wisdom to inhabit the muddy lakes 
and estuaries of a globe not yet fitted for other 
forms of life ; and when the earth was ready for 
the reception of quadrupeds, the gigantic lizards 
disappeared, and the Almighty again displayed his 
creative power in races of living beings not less 
extraordinary than those which had perished. 


The most interesting examples of this new crea-| 


tion are the gigantic mammalia called the Dinothe- 
rium and the Megatherium. ‘The first of these 


animals was the largest of the terrestrial mam-| 


malia. The length of the largest species has been 
computed to be 18 feet. The form of its shoulder- 
blade, resembling that of a mole, indicates a pecu- 
liar adaptation of the foreleg to the operation of 
digging, and this indication is corroborated by the 
structure of the lower jaw, which is four feet long, 
and carries at its extremity two enormous tusks, 
which, combining the functions of the pickaxe and 
the saw, Dr. Buckland regards as instruments for 
raking and grubbing up the roots of large aquatic 
vegetables. 

In its character of a huge, herbivorous, and 
aquatic quadruped, Dr. Buckland recognizes adap- 
tations to the lacustrine condition of the earth dur- 
ing the tertiary periods to which the existence of 
such animals has been confined. No less interest- 


It was a marine reptile, allied to the | 


It has 133 | 


| Massachusetts. 


ing is the Megatherium—a gigantic animal, sur- 
passing in bulk the largest rhinoceros, and ap- 
proximating to the modern sloth, armadillo or 
chlamyphorus ; the first residing upon trees, and 
the two last burrowing for food and shelter in the 
sand. It is cased in a coat of armor. lis 
haunches are about five feet wide, its body twelve 
| feet long and eight high, its feet a yard long, and 
its huge tail is clad in armor. ‘His entire 
frame,”’ as Dr. Buckland states, *‘ was an appa- 
_ratus of colossal mechanism ; strong, and ponder- 
ous in proportion as his work was heavy, and cal- 
culated to be the vehicle of life and enjoyment toa 
gigantic race of quadrupeds.’’ Both these extraor- 
dinary animals, the dinotherium and the megathe- 
rium, along with many others of the same periods, 
exist only in their fossil remains, exhibiting the 
infinite skill and variety of contrivance which dis- 
tinguish all the works of creation. Did our limits 
permit it, we should willingly pursue these enti- 
cing details, and describe the various other remains 
of carnivorous animals which swarmed in the tem- 
perate and tropical regions of the globe in the 
cycle which immediately preceded our own. 
These animals gradually approached to a resem- 
blance with those which at present exist, though 
several of them, like more ancient races, are now 
extinct. The lion, the tiger, and the hywna, 
ranged through our woods and jungles; gigantic 
birds of ‘* fearful magnitude,’’ and wingless, stalk- 
ed over our plains, and still more gigantic tor- 
toises, equalling the elephant in size, crawled upon 
our shores. The Denornis,* a bird one third 
larger than the African ostrich, has been resusci- 
tated, by Professor Owen, from bones collected by 
the Rev. Mr. Williams from the alluvial mud in 
Poverty Bay, New Zealand; and there is some 
reason to believe that it may have existed in our 
own day, though the footprints of wingless birds, 
of the same size and character, have been found 
upon the new red sandstone of Connecticut and 
No less remarkable is the colos- 
sal fossil Tortoise} of the Sivalick Hills, recently 
discovered by Dr. Falconer and Captain Cautley, 
in strata supposed to be of the newer tertiary 
period. This enormous animal must have been 
eighteen feet long, and upwards of seven feet high 
—a fit representative of the mythological tortoise 
which, according to the Indian cosmogony, sup- 
ported the globe. 

In the formations which immediately precede 
the era of man, various animals, similar to those 
of our own age, have been discovered. Huge 
waves seem to have swept over the earth, mould- 
ing and grooving its surface, transporting huge 
masses of gravel*and clay, and carrying along with 
them the enormous boulders which stood in their 
|'way. Gigantic blocks of granite, carried either 
iby floods, or icebergs, or glaciers, were swept 
from their native beds: and there is reason to be- 
jlieve that it was at this period that sea-beaches 
| were raised, or lakes emptied, by those subter- 
| ranean forces which have produced such powerful 
| effects in different parts of the earth. 
| In the diluvian matter thus scattered over the 
globe, the bones of extinct and living species are 
found in fragments, along with portions of-fresh- 
water shells and vegetable remains; but neither 





*From devog, fearfully great, and ogric, a bird. A 
leg bone of this bird is 2 feet 4} inches, and a thig!s Lone 
4 inches long, and 74 in circumference. 

+ The Colossochelis Atlas of Dr. Falconer ani Captain 
Cautley. 
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in these, nor in the more ancient cemeteries of 
primeval times, is the least vestige of man to be 
found. No tablets of bronze, nor obelisks of 
granite, record his deeds—no work of human skill 
proves that he lived—no fragment of his bones in- 
dicates that he died. The earth was trodden by 
more gigantic footsteps than his, and mightier car- 
casses strewed the battle-field of the carnivorous 
age. ‘The chronicles of the primeval world pre- 
sent us with no other spoils but the skeletons of 
its irrational denizens, and the plants and forests 
which fed and sheltered them. Governed by a 
ferocious population, its political economy must 
have presented singular phases. When instinct 
drew up the statute-book, and law and equity were 
its oracular responses, justice must have been 
quickly, and impartially, and cheaply administered. 
When there was no gold to bribe, and no con- 
science to give in exchange for office, a four-footed 
premier must have been tolerably just, if his nature 
prevented him from being wise; and when the 
amount of killed and wounded in battle depended 
on what an enemy could swallow and carry off, a 
commander-in-chief on all-fours could not have 
won his baton by unnecessary bloodshed. The 
government of brutes must have been stable before 
man disturbed it—its police active, and its execu- 
tioners merciful. Dumb nature was never stretch- 
ed on the rack or broken on the wheel. It was 
never burnt by fagots—nor tortured by poison— 
nor immured in dungeons—nor suffocated in cav- 
erns. Reason had not then ennobled animal life— 
and animal life was not then degraded by cruelty. 

After the reign of Instinct had terminated, that 
of Reason began. When Inorganic Nature was 
prepared for its reception, Organic life was ready 
to possess it. No sooner had the sea and the dry 
land taken their allotted place, than God created 
the green herb for the support of animals, and in 
due time all nature moved with the various forms 
of living things. Man was created in God’s 
image, and woman was given as his helpmate. 
The dust of the earth was his substance, and his 
living soul was the breath of the Almighty. 
Tempted to disobey, he sinned and fell. His 
progeny became more wicked than himself, and a 
mighty deluge was sent to destroy it. The waters 
rose above the highest mountains, cutting off man 
and beast; and when their commission of death 
was executed, they returned in quiet to their 
native fountains. The solid pavement of the 
globe was neither upheaved nor rent by their re- 
ceding tide, nor were the cemeteries of the prime- 
val dead broken up by their reflux. The myriads 
of living beings, the cattle, and the beast, and the 
fowl, and every creeping thing that perished in the 
flood, were entombed in the bottom of the ocean, 
along with the thousands of human beings that 


If the siliceous caskets of imprisoned animalcules 
have mocked the destructive agency of time, the 
warrior may yet be found in his shroud of mail; 
and if the tender leaves and twigs of plants have 
left their impress on the solid slab, the hierarch 
may yet be resuscitated with his surplice and his 
crosier, and the monarch may reappear with his 
sceptre and his crown. 





WAR BETWEEN THE PRESS AND THE BAR. 
MR. PUNCH TO THE GENTLEMEN OF THE PRESS. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE FourtnH Estate,—I have 
not been unmindful of the quarrel which has 
lately broken out between yourselves and the Bar. 
I even prophesy from it considerable public bene- 
fit; if, as late circumstances have given me to 
suppose, you are beginning to be aware of the im- 
portance of yee calling, to feel your own strength 
as a public body, to take counsels by other corpo- 
rations how to make your own respected, and to 
submit to no further impudence or insult when 
you can conveniently repress it. My soul rejoices 
in the prospect of a war between the bar and the 
yress of these kingdoms. As a member of the 
latter profession, 1 am of course disposed impar- 
tially to stand by my friends. Yes, in this row, 
or in any other where your interests are menaced, 
there ‘s a cudgel in Fleet Street, ready to make 
play for the common cause. 

I have just been reading, in Fraser's Magazine, 
the biography of a great leader of the enemy, who 
has lately passed away. 

‘The greatest skill of Follett,’ Fraser says, 
** consisted in presenting his case in the most har- 
monious and fair-purpesed aspect. If there was 
anything false or fraudulent, a hitch or a blot of 
any kind in his case, he kept it dexterously out 
of view, or hurried it trippingly over. But if the 
hlot was on the other side, he had the eye of the 
lynx, and the scent of the hound, to detect and 
run down his game. He had the greatest skill in 
reading an affidavit, and could play the ‘ artful 
dodge’ in a style looking so much like gentle- 
manly candor, that you could not find fault.”’ 

Thus itis that the writer, a barrister evidently, 
eulogizes the various qualities which raised that 
eminent mau ; and complacently enumerates his 
merits. He could play the ‘ artful dodge’’ ina 
manner so candid as to defy suspicion. He could 
detect an enemy’s lies in a minute—his client’s 
fulsehood or fraud he could keep out of view. 
There ’s a panegyric for a gentleman! For these 
precious qualities he earns fifteen thousand a year ; 
he obtains the highest post of the law ; he goes to 
the grave honored and followed by the queen’s 








suffered the penalty of their crimes. Since that, ministers and the bar. For artful dodging with an 
catastrophe, 4000 years have passed away ; earth-, air of candor; for dexterously reading an affi- 


quakes and volcanoes, floods and tempests, have 
changed the face of nature, and plants and animals 
of every age have been deposited at the bottom of 
the sea. The superincumbent pressure of its 
waters, and the central heat beneath, may have 
already prepared these submarine deposits for the 
surface of new continents; and in our own, or in 
some future cycle, they may yet give up their 
dead, and exhibit to some inquiring pilgrim the 
history of his race written on stone. 
esting would be the disinterment of the antedilu- 
vian victims. How instructive to study the eth- 
nology of the globe in races buried and embalmed. 


davit: for cloaking his client’s lies and abetting 
his fraud. Bravo! Let the temple bells be 
muffled ; let the porters wear crape ; let the bar 
walk after the hearse with dishevelled wigs, and 
the silk gowns march in tatters ; let the judges 
how] a threnody, led by the chancellor and the 





chief baron; and let Sir Robert and Sir James 
sacrifice an under-secretary on his tomb. Let us 


| all sit down and weep—clerks, lawyers, newspa- 
How inter-| pers, prime-ministers, lord-chancellors and tem- 


ple-porters—we all feel it, we ’re all so deep in 
affliction—we ’re so sincere, so honest. 
O omnipotent, unfathomable Goddess of Hum- 
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bug! Statues should be erected to you through 
ail our city. A golden one before Na 2 ae a 
Palace, a great brazen one before Westminster, a 
rigid marble one in the centre of Almack’s, and an 
enormous leaden one in Exeter Hall. But before 
the Punch office we would have the statue flung 
down, and the great Iconoclast waving his baton 
over the ruins. 

This however for future consideration and other 
ages. Return we to the bar humbug, and muse, 
dear friends, thereupon. 

Has it not ofien struck you, considering these 
things, how cruelly the attorneys have been dealt 
with by public repute—how, by ourselves in nov- 
els, plays, and fictitious works—hence by the pub- 
lic in daily life—that class of men has come to be 
pre Pacem: fe a dangerous, slippery, wicked set of 
practitioners? When we talk of roguish lawyers, 
as talk we do—'iwyers are supposed to mean 
attorneys—the bar somehow escapes scot-free ; 
there’s no stain upon them, they get such large 
fees, they become barons and earls so often; 
above all, they prate so magnificently and con- 
stantly about their own honor and dignity, that the 
public believes them; they reap the dignity, and 
the poor attorney comes in for all the odium. 

And yet, these men are but the creatures of 
the attorneys: they go where the latter bid them, 
they state what the attorneys tell them. If 
Quirk, Gammon and Snap prescribe the ‘ artful 
dodge,”’ Serjeant Buzfus performs it in court. If 
an honest man is to be bullied in a witness-box, 
the barrister is instructed to bully him. If a mur- 
derer is to be rescued from the gallows, the bar- 
rister blubbers over him, as in T'awell’s case ; or 
accuses a wrong person, as in Courvoisier’s case. 
If a naughty woman is to be screened, a barrister 
will bring Heaven itself into court, and call Provi- 
dence to witness that she is pure and spotless, as 
a certain great advocate and schoolmaster abroad 
did for a certain lamented Queen Caroline. 

There they are to be sold to the first bidder, 
these folks of the long robe. Other bona robas are 
sent to the spinning-house for doing no worse ; 
and these—these mount to the peerage and the 
woolsack—these talk about the dignity and inde- 
pendence of their profession forsooth—these say 
that a man connected with their profession shan’t 
report for the newspapers. 

It’s dishonorable to do that. They ll turn a 
man from their mess who reports in a paper ; 
they “ll expel a man from their spotless society 
for reporting for the Times or the Morning Chron- 
rele. 

They do not expel a man for disgusting hypoc- 
risy; for bearing false witness; for the ‘‘ artful 
dodge ;’’ for keeping ‘* fraud and falsehood’ out 
of view—they load him with honors for it. Each 
of the instances above mentioned, has risen high 


to rank and respect. This is a law adviser to | 


ministers; that was a minister of the crown; the 
other went to the grave with five hundred weeping 
reputable gentlemen at his back—honest gentle- 
men who will have no connexion with the press. 
Very well. Let the press be warned, and suf- 
fer, as best it may, this separation from the bar. 
Poor Peri turned out of Paradise, peep im and see 
how the periwigged angels there innocently dis- 
port themselves! _ Peep in and see them at their 
work; this one doing the ‘‘ artful dedge ;’’ that 
one screening the frauds of his client; another 


howling over the fate of a murderer who gives | 


him so many hundred guineas; another insulting 
a timid witness, or accusing an innocent woman. 
See all these things, O press! Send your com- 
missioners in the train of these spotless men of 
law—and have your say. There is no call for po- 
liteness, no truce or friendship henceforth be- 
tween you. You are not worthy to sit at the bar 
table ; dangerous society for dignified and inde- 
pendent gentlemen. Very well; be you dignified 
and independent too. Bear this in mind, gentle- 
men of the press, that the bar disowns you: and 
in the provinces, when the flock of barristers 
comes squeezing into your assize-courts, hanker- 
ing after your attorney’s fees, ready to perform 
the ‘‘ artful dodge”’ for the rogues in your gaols, 
or to blubber over murderers in the dock, welcome 
them as their dignity and independence warrant. 
Don’t fail to point out their eminent merits. Hold 
up their respectability to public admiration. 

So it is possible that from this war between the 
bar and the press some good may arise: so it is 
possible that from this falling out some honest 
men may come by their own; which is the fer- 
vent wish of the benevolent Puncn,. 





From the Atheneum. 


MR. WILLIAM LAIDLAW. 


We observe in the Scottish papers the an- 
nouncement of the death of Mr. William Laid- 
law, the affectionate friend and steward of Sir 
Walter Scott, well known to all who ever visited 
Abbotsford, for the respect with which he was 
treated by Sir Walter—to all who have read Mr. 
Lockhart’s life of the great novelist, from the af- 
fectionate mention of his name on all oceastons— 
and widely known to all who take an interest in 
Seottish song, from his beautiful ballad of ‘* Lu- 
ey’s Flitting,’’ printed in the *‘ Forest Minstrel’’ 
of Hogg, in the year 1810. ‘‘It is certainly 
| worth mentioning,’ says Hogg, ‘ for the singu- 
|larity of the circumstance, as well as for the 
credit of Scottish rural genius, that the geutleman 
who wrote this song and the others marked A, 
never composed another song, or poein of any kind, 
‘in his life, farther than the few contained in this 
| volume, which is certainly to be regretted. What 
| might such a fancy, if cultivated, not have accom- 
| plished? ‘ Luey’s Fiitting,’ in particular, for 
|tender simplicity, has certainly rarely, if ever, 
been equalled.’? William Laidlaw was the son 
‘of a sheep-farmer at Black-House, Selkirkshire, 
| where William was born, in the month of Novem- 
ber, 1780. Laidlaw’s father was Hogg the Ft- 
trick Shepherd’s master. ‘In my eighteenth 
year,’ says Hogg, ‘1 hired myself to Mr. Laid- 
law, of Black-House, wich whom I served as a 
| shepherd eighteen years. The kindness of this 
gentleman to me,” he adds, *‘it would be the 
utmost ingratitude in me ever to forget; for it, in- 
deed, was more like that of a father than a mas- 
ter.’ At Black-House there were a number of 
i} valvable books: here Hogg became a poet, and 
here he formea a firm and lasting friendship with 
William Laidlaw, the son of his master. ‘“‘ My 
friend, Mr. William Laidlaw,” says Hogg, ‘‘ was 
the only person who for many years ever pre- 
tended to discover the least merit in my essays, 
leither in verse or prose.’’ ‘* A shepherd-boy, he 
lsought no better name.’’—Mr. Laidlaw followed 
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Traquair, and a second, some time after, at Lib- 
berton, near Edinburgh. But fortune did not 
follow him to Mid-Lothian; and he was on the 
look-out for a farm with a better soil, and, it is 
said, at a less rent, when Scott invited him to 
Abbotsford, in the capacity of a steward. ‘This 
was in 1817, and Laidlaw at once accepted 
the offer. His love for Scott was unbounded ; 
and he took greater delight in superintending the 
little domain at Abbotsford than he would have 
done in the princely possessions of Buccleuch. 
‘** He surveyed,”’ says Mr. Lockhart, ‘ with glis- 
tening eyes the humble cottage in which his 
friend proposed to lodge him, his wife and his 
children, and said to himself that he should write 
no more sad songs on Forest Flittings.’’ ‘* With- 
out affectation,’’ says Scott, ‘1 consider myself 
the obliged party in this matter—or, at any rate, 
it is a mutual benefit, and you shall have grass for 
a cow, and so forth, whatever you want. Iam 
sure when you are so near I shall find some liter- 
ary labor for you that will make ends meet.” 
Scott found full employment for Laidlaw. He 
wrote and strung things together for the ** Edin- 
burgh Annual Register,’? and, when Sir Walter 
was too unwell to write, put on paper some of the 
Waverly Novels, from the lips of Sir Walter. 
When Scott saw “ lvanhoe’’ performed at Paris, 
he records in his journal how strange it seemed to 
him to hear recited in a foreign tongue, and for 
the amusement of a strange people, anything like 
the words which, in an agony of pain with spasms 
in his stomach, he had dictated at Abbotsford to 
William Laidlaw. When Scott’s affairs became 
hopelessly involved, Laidlaw was removed from 
Kaeside for a time, and at Scott’s death altogether 
from the estate he had watched over with so 
much pride and care. He was temporarily em- 
ployed after this by the noble family of Seaforth, 
and subsequently became factor on the estate of 
Sir Charles Ross, of Balnagowan, Ross-shire, but 
his health failing him he went to live with his 
brother James, a sheep-farmer, at Contin, in the 
county of Ross, where he died on the 18th of 
May last, in his sixty-fifth year. He was a man 
of considerable attainments, good taste, of mod- 
esty and simplicity, and a stout whig, much to 
the amusement at times of Scott. He is not 
known to have left behind him any record of the 
conversations at Abbotsford. This is to be re- 
gretted, for his memory was tenacious, his oppor- 
tunities abundant, his observation quick, and from 
the description which he wrote for his friend 
Allan Cunningham, of a visit which he made to 
Hogg in company with Wilkie, he would appear 
to have possessed the art of recording such things, 
freely, fairly, unaffectedly—telling what he knew 
and no more. We subjoin his song of— 


LUCY’S FLITTING. 


*T was when the wan leaf frae the birk-tree was 
fa’in, 
And Martinmas dowie had wound up the year, 
That Lucy row’d up her wee kist wi’ her a’ in ‘t, 
And left her auld maister and neebours sae 
dear. 
For Lucy had served i’ the glen a’ the simmer ; 
She cam there afore the flower blumed on the 
pea ; 
An orphan was she, and they had been gude till 
her, 
Sure that was the thing brocht the tear to her ee. 





She gaed by the stable where Jamie was stan- 
nin’ ; 
Richt sair was his kind heart, the flittin to see : 
‘* Fare ye weel, Lucy!’’ quo’ Jamie, and ran in ; 
The gatherin’ tears trickled fast frae his ee. 
As down the burn-side she gaed slow wi’ her flit- 
tin’, 
‘* Fare ye weel, Lucy!’ was ilka bird’s sang : 
She heard the craw sayin ’t, high on the tree sit- 
tin’, 
And Robin was chirpin’t the brown leaves 
amang. 


**Oh, what is ’t that pits my puir heart in a flut- 
ter! 
And what gars the tears come sae fast to my 
ee! 
If I wasna ettled to be ony better, 
Then what gars me wish ony better to be? 
1’m just like a Jammie that loses its mither : 
Nae mither or friend the puir lammie can see : 
I fear I hae tint my puir heart a’thegither, 
Nae wonder the tear fa’s sae fast frae my ee. 


‘* Wi’ the rest o’ my claes 1 hae row’d up the rib- 
bon, 
The bonny blue ribbon that Jamie gae me ; 
Yestreen, when he gue me ’t, and saw I was sab- 
bin’ 
I'll never forget the wae blink o’ his ee. 
Though now he said naething but ‘Fare ye 
weel, Lucy !’ 
It made me I neither could speak, hear, nor 
see : 
He could nae say mair but just, ‘ Fare ye weel, 
Lucy !’ 
Yet that I will mind till the day that I dee.” 


The lamb likes the gowan wi’ dew when its 
droukit ; 
The hare likes the brake and the braird on the 
lea: 
But Lucy likes Jamie;—she turn’d and she 
lookit, 
She thocht the dear place she wad never mair 
see. 
Ah, weel may young Jamie gang dowie and cheer- 
less ! 
And weel may he greet on the bank o° the 
burn ! 
For bonnie sweet Lucy, sae gentle and peerless, 
Lies cauld in her grave, and will never return ! 


The last cight lines were added, we have been 
told, by Hogg. 





**Give me a Suitiime.’’—Mr. O'Connell said, 
at the late Galway demonsiration, ‘‘ I want every 
man’s shilling, and I will tell you why—because 
there ’s a hand anda heart behind every shilling.” 
But why stop at a shilling? At that rate, it is 
only sixpence for the hand, and sixpence for the 
heart; and there’s nothing left for the head. 
But Mr. O'Connell knows too wel! it is only by 
keeping an Irishman’s head in ignorance of what 
his hand and heart are left to do, that, when he 
sends round the hat, he can make sure of his 


| shilling. —Punch. 





